










DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR, NIGHTINGALE,” 
cHoicg,” &c, &c 
en 
BOOK I. THE NARRATIVE OF BASIL DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER IX. THE STAR OF HOPE. 


Mr. Gerispate, I subsequently learnt, 
was the editor and chief proprietor of a 
small weekly newspaper—a rather shabby- 
looking little sheet, of a sallow and 
freckled complexion, enjoying a very 
limited circulation. It was called The 
Star of Hope, and was for the most part 
written by Mr. Grisdale. I am not sure 
that he did not share in the more me- 
chanical portions of its publication. He 
confessed that he had been in early life 
a printer’s apprentice and compositor. 
Certainly with his own hands he carried 
} packets of his journal to the various 
) newsvendors, who sold it across their 
counters: a list of their names and ad- 

dresses—it was not a long list—appearing 
usually on the last page of the paper. 
For The Star of Hope was not obtainable 
everywhere. If you wanted it you had to 
seek for it; and sometimes you had to 
look long before you found if. 
+ In those days a newspaper was regarded 
by-the governing powers much as a spark 
in a powder magazine. It was a thing to 
be quenched and stamped out as soon as 
might be. There was no knowing what 
mischief it might not do. Paper-tax, and 
stamp laws, and advertisement duty, sat 
down heavily upon the printing-press, 
hindering grievously its operations. The 
Star of Hope shone pallidly and dimly 
through dark, and drear, and most 
oppressive clonds. Mr. Grisdale was 
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engaged in endless conflicts with the 
authorities concerning his journal. The 
little man combated under serious dis- 
advantages; with almost empty pockets 
he fought against foes armed with the 
purse of the nation. Nevertheless, he was 
not to be intimidated; he never knew § 
when he was beaten; he had never had 
enough of fighting. He made a stand now 
in this court, now in that; if driven back, 
it was but for a moment, to collect him- 
self, that he might renew the strife with 
freshened vigour ; and when, as sometimes 
happened, his paper was torn from him 
and effectually suppressed, it was only 
for a while. It reappeared under another 
name, it might be, but otherwise scarcely 
changed. The Star of Hope being de- 
molished, it was revived as The New Star, 
then as The True Star, afterwards as The 
Planet, The Orb, The Meteor, The Comet, 
The Beacon, The Watchfire of Hope, &c. 
This paper was published, now with 
news, and now without; now it courted, § 
and now it disdained, advertisements. But 
it was faithful to one system of opinions. 
It indulged in much ardour of sentiment, 
fierceness of vituperation, and exceeding 
sanguineness of aspiration. It lashed the § 
aristocracy unsparingly ; it was especially § 
angry with the bishops. It did not speak 
respectfully of the Crown; it laughed to 
scorn the Houses of Parliament. It advo- { 
cated the cause of liberty all the world § 
over; it proposed universal brotherhood 
and the equal division of property. Rich } 
and poor were to become obsolete terms ; 
all distinctions of class were to disappear 
amid a general shaking of hands. We 
were to start fresh; to go back to a 
primitive condition of things. Society | 
was to be renovated by being thrown F 
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into ‘convulsions ; the world was to gain 
in health and strength by being turned 
upside down. And special points of reform 
were much insisted on. The Star of Hope 
dwelt upon the extraordinary advantages 
that would result from annual Parliaments; 
the payment of members, and the abolition 
of the property qualification then demanded 
of them; vote by ballot, and universal 
suffrage. 

It was an earnest, fervid journal, very 
fall of “ purpose” and the amelioration of 
mankind. It could find space only for a 
very pinched and over-shadowed poet’s- 
corner, like a niche in a modern Gothic 
building of cheap and hasty construction. 
The muse needed to be of small dimensions 
and to stand in a very cramped attitude, 
or it would have been squeezed out of its 
place. But in this confined quarter of his 
newspaper Mr. Grisdale was kind enough 
to insert my lines to Catalina. 

My gratification was intense. And the 
verses really looked very well in print; 
almost as well, I thought, as other peoples’ 
verses in books. I read and re-read my 
contribution to The Star of Hope, until 
my copy of that journal became quite 
rubbed, and soiled, and ragged from con- 
stant taking in and out of my pocket. 
The lines, I must admit, were printed in 
very small type, and not too correctly. I 
suffered from the misprints acutely. 

Nick shared in my pleasure, and seemed 
proud of the distinction I had won, or that 
had been conferred upon me. At the 
same time he deemed it necessary to check, 
in some degree, a tendency to self-conceit 
he probably perceived in me. 

“T don’t say it isn’t clever, you know, 
Buppy,” Nick observed, “ but it seems to 
me that a good many other fellows could 
do the same sort of thing, if they were put 
to it. I couldn’t myself; I grant you that. 
I’ve my own way of saying what I want to 
say, and it doesn’t take the form of poetry. 
But it strikes me a good many fellows do 
write verses. You can hardly take up a 
newspaper without seeing verses of some 
sort in it somewhere or other. So it comes 
to this, you know: Don’t think yourself a 
Shakespeare on the strength of those lines 
to Miss Martinez. Put yourself a peg or 
so lower than that. Because, you know, 
really, you don’t come up to Shakespeare— 
not quite up to Shakespeare—you don’t.” 

My father and Mr. Grisdale made the 
acquaintance of each other upon the 
occurrence of one of those local events 
which are apt to bring neighbours together, 


and to unloosen their tongues, even in 
London. There was a chimney on fire in 
an adjoining street. There was a general 
pouring into the streets, to contemplate and 
discuss this spectacle. My father quitted 
his study and stood upon his doorstep, his 
hands clasped beneath the long tails of a 
shawl-patterned dressing-gown. Mr. Gris- 
dale paced the flags in front of his dwelling- 
place. He wore a slouched, broad-rimmed 
felt hat; his small person was enwrapped 
in a voluminous Spanish cloak, one end of 
which was boldly tossed over his shoulder 
in a highly picturesque manner; and he 
smoked a cigarette. Thus accontred he was 
certainly an eccentric-looking figure. 

Mr. Grisdale spoke to me and then 
saluted my father after a fashion that 
had something of military, something of 
continental, politeness about it. And then 
they, as it were, precipitated themselves 
into conversation on the subject of the 
burning chimney. 

My father, as an architect, was learned 
upon the subject; had views about chim- 
neys; had invented chimneys of peculiar 
construction, that could not catch fire nor 
conduct themselves disagreeably in any 
way. Mr. Grisdale was sympathetic and 
appreciative. Mr. Grisdale hoped that a 
time would come, when he should see 
every house provided with Mr. Double- 
day’s admirable chimneys. 

My father and his neighbour were alike 
in their disposition towards the visionary. 
They could not be called practical men ; 
both were fully bent upon the reforming 
and improving of theirfellows. My father 
hoped to aid them architecturally; Mr. 
Grisdale sought to benefit them politically. 
My father’s plan for the amendment of 
society was by means of improved chim- 
neys; Mr. Grisdale’s heal-all was uni- 
versal suffrage. ; 

They grew very friendly together. They 
appeared to entertain the highest respect 


himself much in regard to political ques- 
tions; perhaps understood them but 
indifferently. However, he greatly re- 
spected Mr. Grisdale’s superior learning on 
the subject. He accounted Mr. Grisdale 
a wonderfully well-informed man; Mr. 
Grisdale was prepared to go far—very far, 
and perhaps he was a little too hard upon 
the bishops—still there was a great deal 
in what he said. And it was perfectly 
true; the times were serious and very 
troubled. It was difficult to live ; the most 
industriously-disposed found it hard to 








for each other. My father had not troubled - 
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obtain bread—even dry bread—in return 
for their labour. My father had himself 
experienced a painful lack of means— 
many claims upon him remained unsatis- 
fied, and were likely so to remain. At 
the same time my father was thoroughly 
prepared—was, indeed, most anxious—to 
work. He had produced innumerable 
designs for the reconstruction of London. 

On his side, Mr. Grisdale was prompt in 
pronouncing my father a man of genius: 
he was delighted with the series of 
Aladdin’s palaces exhibited for his enter- 
tainment. He avowed my father to be 
the greatest architect that had ever 
trod the earth since the days of Michael 
Angelo. My father, in a pleased, modest 
way, deprecated such excess of applause. 


And Mr. Grisdale looked forward to a time’ 


—looked forward most sanguinely—to a 
time when his friend Mr. Doubleday, if he 
might presume so to call him—my father 
gave blushing permission—when his gifted 
friend would be permitted abundant oppor- 
tunity of displaying his genius; and Lon- 
don, a regenerate and reconstructed city, 
would rise from the degradation of her pre- 
sent state; would shine white and pure as 
the marble composing her walls, her every 
inhabitant happy in the’ possession of the 
suffrage, and of achimney of perfect and 
scientific form, warranted not to catch 
fire, or to smoke, and free from all the 
annoyances of down draught, &ec. 

Mr. Grisdale then formally introduced 
his grand-daughter, Catalina. My father 
smiled at her, peered at her pleasantly over 
his spectacles, patted her on the head, then 
lifted her up, and kissed her warm brown 
cheek. 

“My grand-daughter,” said Mr. Grisdale; 
“my poor girl Betsey’s only child. You 
remember when we boasted quite a Spanish 
settlement here in Somers-town? I am 
proud to think of our being a city of 
refuge for the persectited and oppressed. 
Sir, I love the political offender, as tyranny 
loves to call him. He is to me a patriot, 
and I hold him sacred. I have always 
opened my doors to the exile, the refugee. 
My doors have been open to him, because 
my arms have been open to him: my arms 
and my heart. You remember the Riego 
and Quirogas affair? It is an old story 
now. The old story of despotism seeking 
to crush—aye, and succeeding for a time 
in crushing—the holy cause of liberty. 
Sir, in my humble way, I stood by, and 
helped and fought for the right. My roof 
sheltered for some years a very noble 


Andalusian gentleman, Don Leon Lopez 
de Martinez. He had served his country 
in the senate and the camp. He had 
poured out his blood for her upon the battle- 
field. Well, and she rewarded him—with 
persecution and enforced exile! Still 
he did not despair of his country. Don 
Leon hoped, and prayed, and waited, and 
watched, and plotted. He had faith in 
his cause, in himself, in his friend. He 
had reason. His friend was Torrijos.” 

Mr. Grisdale spoke with an effusive air 
of veneration and enthusiasm, and as he 
spoke he removed his hat, which seemed 
indeed to be almost as much pushed from 
its place upon his head by his fiercely 
bristling hair. 

“You know Torrijos?” he asked of my 
father. 

“‘T have heard his name, of course.” 

“He was a patriot, a martyr.” My 
father bowed his head sympathetically. 

“T may call him my friend,” continued 
Mr. Grisdale, “for I knew him, knew 
him well. I served under him, and loved 
him. And he was the friend of Don Leon, 
and Don Leon was my more than friend— 
my brother, my son, the husband of my 
poor Betsey, the father of my little Lina 
here. But I trouble you. I weary you 
with these details.” 

“Not at all,” said my father, ve 
sincerely, for he was mahifestly muc 
interested in Mr. Grisdale. 

“T married very young, Mr. Doubleday. 


and would marry young, were society and 
civilisation in a healthier state. It is true 
that I was poor—very poor. Does that 
matter? It was no hindrance in my eyes.’ 
I have been poor all my life. I am likely 
to remain poor to the end of the chapter. 
I am not of the men who make money, 
and if I could make it, I could not keep it. 
Still it was hard. 
a strike in our trade—the printing trade; 
a struggle between labour and capital. 
You understand? Well, we were beaten— 
not disgraced, mind you, but thoroughly 
beaten. It could not have happened other- 
wise. In the battle of full purses against 
empty stomachs, the purses must win. 
Still we fought a good fight—a lo 
fight. But you know what that means 
No fire in the grate, not a scrap of coal, 
not a stick of firewood; no bread in the 
cupboard ; furniture all swept away by the 
broker; clothes pawned to the last rag; 
the bare boards to lie upon; the bare 








rafters above us ; and no money to pay even 


Men should marry young, to my thinking; | 
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for those poor privileges. Well, privation, 
destitution, despair, starvation—death, that 
was our programme and portion, sir. It 
was cruel bad for the men. Think what 
it must have been for the women! My 
poor wife—she was but a child in years, 
but she had a brave woman’s heart—she 
spoke no word of complaint, she never 
murmured, she was true to the last. She 
sold her wedding-ring to buy food for her 
baby ; and then she lay down and died, sir, 
with her little one close locked to her 
heart. We gave in soon after that. What 
else could we do? You see the women 
and children were in the front of the fight. 
We couldn’t go on after that. My dead 
wife and my poor little baby ; that was all 
that was left me! I won’t say any more 
about it now. I can’t. Come into the 
house, please. I wouldn’t have the people 
opposite see me crying, and, God help me, 
I can’t stay my tears when I think of 
that sad time.” 





CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 

Wuen the powder was knocked out of 
royal, noble, and diplomatic wigs by the 
great uprising of the French people, 
Europe at first looked on aghast, and hardly 
knew what to make of it. But the exhor- 
tations of the French émigrés, and the fear 
of revolutionary principles, soon frightened 
Europe into fighting. In May, 1791, the 
old monarchies of the Continent had 
almost made up their minds to do some- 
thing, but the treaty of Mantua was a 
mere dead letter until the famous decla- 
ration of Pilnitz. In August a meeting 
took place at Pilnitz between the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia, and the resolu- 
tion was arrived at that the “‘ confederate 
kings” should liberate their French 
brother, then in prison, and place him 
im a position to misgovern his country as 
he pleased, after the good old fashion. 
Nothing was done, however, till England 
—sorely against her better sense—was 
dragged into the quarrel. Then all went 
briskly enough. The French rose to the 
heroic height of the occasion, and gave 
the rotten old tumble-down governments 
of Europe cause to bitterly bewail their 
industry in raising a demon, past their 
power to lay. “ Manifesto” Brunswick 
burst into France at the head of the 
Prussian army, and was glad enough to 
get safely out of it again; then came the 
campaign in Flanders, the victory of 





Jemappes, the disaffection of Dumouriez, 
the disorganisation of the French army, and 
the conference at Antwerp. This congress 
was attended by the ministers of the allied 
powers—Counts Metternich and Stahren- 
berg on the part of Austria, Lord Auckland 
on that of England, and Count Keller for 
Prussia. Recent events encouraged the 
plenipotentiaries in the hope that the last 
hour of the French revolutionary govern- 
ment was at hand—that ’93 would see the 
end of it. They therefore came to the 
resolution of totally altering the object of 
the war, and the necessity was openly 
announced of providing indemnities and 
securities for the allied powers; in other 
words, of “ partitioning the frontier terri- 
tories of France among the invading 
states.” The effect of this resolution was 
communicated to the French people by 
the proclamation of Prince Coburg, which, 
explicitly stating the intention of the 
prince to “prosecute the war with the 
utmost rigour,” expresses the sentiments 
of the Congress of Antwerp. When 
Valenciennes and Condé were taken, 
the standard, not of Louis the Seven- 
teenth, but of Austria, was hoisted on 
the walls. The captured cities were 
taken possession, of in the name of the 
Emperor, and the “Imperial and Royal” 
Junta, which was formed at Condé for 
the administration of the “conquered pro- 
vinces” in the name of the Emperor, com- 
menced its operations by dispossessing all 
the revolutionary authorities, restoring the 
religious bodies, checking the circulation 
of assignats, and removing the sequestra- 
tion from the emigrant estates. This ill- 
advised step at once justified the French 
revolutionary leaders in forcing the 
country to make stupendous efforts to 
carry on the war. It was true, then after 
all. The war was not for the restitution 
of the House of Bourbon, but for the “‘dis- 
memberment of France.” The French 
emigrants themselves—fighting with the 
allied army—were struck with consterna- 
tion, and the fate of Poland was predicted 
for unhappy France, unless she rose in 
her might and smote her enemies hip and 
thigh. How she did this, how the miser- 
able Congress of Antwerp bound French- 
men together, and sowed dissension among 
the half-hearted and selfish allies, are 
matters of notoriety, on which it is need- 
less to dwell in this place. 

The next congress, that of Rastadt, 
was remarkable for nothing but its tra- 
gical conclusion in 1799. -Half-a-dozen 
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years of hard fighting had inclined people 
to talk about peace for awhile, and the 
plenipotentiaries of France met those of 
the Germanic Empire at Rastadt, in the 
grand duchy of Baden. Napoleon himself 
was present for a few days at this congress, 
during which he made a secret arrange- 
ment with Austria, for the surrender of 
Mayence, and the téte de pont at Mann- 
heim, to the French Republic. “It had 
been agreed that the Austrian troops should 
retire on the approach of the French, and 
leave the troops of the empire to them- 
selves. The French were then to take 
possession of Mayence and the téte de pont 
of Mannheim, either by intimidating the 
troops of the empire when left to them- 
selves, or by making a sudden assault.” 
This act of treachery was duly perpetrated, 
and was accompanied at Mannheim by a 
considerable sacrifice of life. The states 
of the empire were exasperated against 
Austria, who, it was suspected, was 
merely carrying out a secret article of 
the treaty of Campo Formio, by which 
she guaranteed the French Republic the 
frontier of the Rhine. Bonnier and Treil- 
hard, the French plenipotentiaries at Ras- 
tadt, insisted that the left bank of the 
Rhine should be permanently ceded to 
France as her natural boundary. The 
representatives of the empire demurred. 
In the meanwhile the French occupied 
the disputed territory, and the Austrians 
retired from the front, leaving the empire 
almost defenceless. 

The Rastadt Congress had almost 
settled the line of the Rhine, when deli- 
beration came to a standstill over financial 
matters. There was a question of debts, 
and congress replied that it could. not 
reply to the note of the French Directory, 
but must refer it to the diet at Ratisbon. 
One by one the representatives at Rastadt 
dropped away, and this gathering was 
already reduced to a Rump Congress, when 
it was dissolved violently. War had been 
declared, both France and the Emperor 
prepared for active operations, and Rastadt 
was surrounded by Austrian troops. Now 
the Austrian cabinet hated the French re- 
presentatives, not only as enemies, but for 
having, as it was thought, betrayed the 
treachery of Austria to the empire, in the 
Mayence and Mannheim affair. Whether 
by their fault or not, the secret articles ar- 
ranged with Bonaparte were disclosed, and 
it was publicly known that it was in order 
to secure Palma Nova in the Friule, that 
the Austrian cabinet had ceded Mayence, 





and betrayed the empire. That cabinet 
was highly enraged, and resolved to take 
revenge, without regard to the sacred 
character of an envoy. What orders 
were given, or by whom, will probably 
never be known; but the grisly fact re- 
mains, that the French representatives— 
who, feeling unsafe at Rastadt, wished 
to retire to Strasburg—were murdered 
on their way thither by the Austrian 
Szekler Hussars, who, before they were 
fifty paces from Rastadt, rushed upon 
them with drawn swords and stopped 
the carriages. The massacre was not in- 
discriminate ; the families and attendants 
of the French ministers went unhurt. 
The Szekler ruffians opened the carriage- 
doors, asked by name for Jean Debry, 
Roberjeot, and Bonnier, sabred them, and 
then plundered the carriages, and carried 
off the papers. This was the end of the 
Congress of Rastadt. 

Fourteen years after the stupendous 
blunder at Antwerp, another famous con- 
ference was held. A series of battles, 
between the French and Russians, had 
been brought to a close by the crown- 
ing victory of Friedland. An armistice 
was decided upon, and an interview 
took place on the 25th of June, 1807, 
“‘ under circumstances,” saith Alison, “ cal- 
culated to impress the imagination of 
mankind.” In the midst of the Niemen, 
where that river passes Tilsit, was 
moored a raft of huge dimensions, con- 
structed under the direction of the French 
general of engineers, Lariboissiére. On 
its surface was a wooden house, sur- 
mounted by the eagles of France and 
Russia, and adorned with all the magni- 
ficence attainable at short notice. This 
historic raft was destined for the reception 
of two emperors ; another raft, less sump- 
tuously adorned, being stationed at a little 
distance for the accommodation of their 
respective suites. The shore on either 
side was occupied by the Imperial Guard 
of the two monarchs, drawn up in triple 
lines, as they had faced each other on the 
fields of Eylauand Friedland. At oneo’clock 
precisely, each emperor stepped into a boat 
on his own side of the river, accompanied 
by a few of his principal officers. One 
boat advanced much more rapidly than 
the other, and the “ redingote grise” of 
the “little corporal” first appeared on the 
raft. Amid salvoes of artillery the great 
soldier entered: the apartment on the raft, 
and opened the door on the opposite side to 
receive the Czar of all the Russias. Ina 
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few seconds Alexander arrived, and while 
the cannon roared and the captains 
shouted, the two emperors agreed on a 
treaty, which should leave each free to 

ursue his ambitious projects. Mutual 

tred of England was the bond of sym- 
pathy which united the two antocrats ; 
but, for all that, the interview lasted two 
hours. On the following day a second 
interview took place in the town of Tilsit, 
at which the King of Prussia was pre- 
sent—not to deliberate or to stipulate, but 


to submit to such hard conditions as the’ 


conqueror chose to impose. There wasan 
immense amount of courtesy expended on 
this memorable occasion—signalised by a 
deseftion of allies on either hand. The 
poor King of Prussia was snubbed and 
neglected, his queen foiled in all her 
attempts to touch the heart of Napoleon, 
but the utmost cordiality prevailed between 
the officers and soldiers of the two armies, 
and Napoleon had evidently made up 
his mind to captivate Alexander. The 
furniture in the Emperor of Russia’s rooms 
was all sent from the French headquarters; 
a sumptuous train of cooks made him for- 
get the luxuries of St. Petersburg. Diplo- 
matic persons were present, of course, to 
take snuff together and exchange anecdotes 
and bon-mots. Ex-Bishop Talleyrand was 
thereon the part of France, Prince Kourakin 
on that of Russia, and Marshal Kalkreuth 
appeared for unlucky Prussia—but this 
eminent personage was left very much 
“out in the cold.” The two emperors 
settled everything themselves. Not only 
did they invariably dine and pass the 
evening together, but almost all the 
morning conferences, during which they 
imagined themselves arranging the des- 
tinies of the world, were conducted by 
themselves in person. 

The work done at Tilsit was great in 
its way—wonderful on paper—and played 
queer tricks with the map of Europe for 
the time being. A sham grand duchy of 
Warsaw was carved out of Prussian 
Poland; a phantom kingdom of Westphalia 
was conjured up forJerome Bonaparte; and 
Prussia was crushed to the earth by tre- 
mendous exactions. The two autocrats 
fancied they could divide the world be- 
tween them. Germany was abandoned to 
France, and Turkey to Russia. England— 
the one troublesome spot on the map— 
was to be wiped out by the “ Continental 
system.” LEasy all this to talk about at 
Tilsit, but not so easy to carry out in 
effect. 





Less than half-a-dozen years sufficed to 
dissolve this precious pact, and to set 
Napoleon and Alexander flying at each 
other’s throats. Von Gentz is very facetious 
on the subject of the congress holden at 
Prague in the summer of 1815. “I went 
to Prague, where a sort of congress was 
to be held, but which, so to speak, was 
still-born.” Gentz himself appears to have 
been an ugly customer at the abortive 
congress, at which he is never tired of 
laughing. This distinguished writer and 
statesman enjoyed the peculiar honour of 
being personally hated by Napoleon, who 
not only abhorred him as an enemy to 
himself, Napoleon—consequently to France, 
consequently to the whole human race— 
but detested him with the peculiar envy 
and malice which can only exist in per- 
fection between two of a trade. Napoleon 
was a great bulletin and proclamation- 
monger; so was Von Gentz; and the 
Emperor waxed furious, as he computed 
how many thousands of men every stir- 
ring appeal of Von Gentz was worth. 
Wherefore, the German bulletinist was 
much in the way at Prague, and proved a 
sort of white elephant to Metternich, who 
lived in perpetual dread of his coming into 
collision with Caulaincourt and Narbonne, 
the French envoys, who, like good subjects, 
might be supposed to dislike their master’s 
personal enemy. Management worthy of 
a great diplomatist was employed to keep 
the foes from meeting at the Austrian 
minister’s dinner-table, especially when the 
Duke of Otranto passed through Prague 
on his way to his “ short-lived government 
at Laybach.” The favourite hour for real 
business was the dead of the night, when 
Metternich, Humboldt, and Von Gentz 
would stroll out on the deserted bridge 
and talk over the political situation. The 
result of these conversations was, that in 
the first days of August Von Gentz went 
to work “earnestly” at drawing a war- 
manifesto, feeling certain that it would 
presently be wanted. There were a few 
more comings and goings between Metter- 
nich and the Emperor of Austria. On the 
8th, Metternich and Caulaincourt had 
their last interview. On the 10th, at 
midnight, war was declared—a very 
notable war, ending in nothing less than 
the destruction of Napoleon, and his huge 
but ill-knit empire. 

The next congress was held at Chatillon, 
where Caulaincourt, at Napoleon’s request, 
threw away his master’s last chance. The 
French Emperor devoted his principal 
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effort to detaching Austria from the allies, 
but Metternich and Castlereagh proved too 
clever for him. Undismayed by failure, 
both in the council and in the field, he 
clung to the idea of a France bounded by 
the Rhine and the Alps, until the disaster 
of Troyes encouraged the allies in their 
determination to restrict France to her 
ancient limits. Caulaincourt now had full 
powers to “sign anything,” but peace was 
prevented by the successful commencement 
of Napoleon’s campaign against Blucher. 
His spirits rose to such a height that he 
actually countermanded his orderto Eugene 
Beauharnais to evacuate Italy and bring 
forty thousand veterans to aid in the de- 
fence of France. So elated was he by the 
victory of Montmirail that he resumed his 
projects of German conquest, and said, 
exultingly, “I am nearer to Vienna than 
the allies are to Paris.” The first effect of 
his successes was a revocation of the full 
powers given to Caulaincourt, although the 
privy council at Paris, to whom the pro- 
positions of the allies at Chatillon had been 
referred, unanimously reported that they 
should be agreed to. Ganlaincourt’s change 
of tone at the command of his master con- 
summated his ruin. The allies saw their 
danger, and concluded the treaty of Chan- 
mont among themselves, after which the 
Congress of ChAtillon became a mere formal 
gathering. It is worthy of note, however, 
that, so far had people’s minds drifted from 
the original causes of the war, that so late 
as February 15th, 1814, the dethronement 
of Napoleon was not positively decided 
upon. But if peace-making did not go on 
at Chatillon, dining did. While Napoleon 
was fighting the allies in the field, the 
choicest wines of the Rhine, of the Gironde, 
and of Champagne, the matchless capons 
of Mans, and the truffles of Périgord, passed, 
as if by enchantment, through the French 
lines to enrich the diplomatic dinners which 
succeeded each other without the inter- 
ruption of a day; and “ French ladies of 
rank and beauty added the charm of female 
fascination to the assembly of hostile diplo- 
matists, intent on the overthrow of their 
country.” And so with dining and dancing, 
and some little production of ultimatums, 
protocols, and counter-projects, the Con- 
gress of Chatillon was dissolved, and Na- 
poleon, rather than surrender Antwerp, 
turned sullenly at bay. 

It was not till that desperate campaign 
was over that diplomatists met afresh— 
this time at Vienna—to try and patch the 
mangled map of Europe together again. 





The work had been going on gaily enough 
in France. The white flag was substituted 
for the glorious tricolor—the White Terror 
revived the memory of the Red or genuine 
article—the eagles had disappeared, and the 
tricolor cockades were hidden away. 

With the first cool days of September a 
“new world” streamed into the Kaiser- 
stadt—Nesselrode, Humboldt, the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, the Chancellor Harden- 
berg, the Minister Stein, Lord Castlereagh, 
and an immense crowd of royal, trans- 
parent, and high well-born personages, 
male and female—who at once commenced 
a gay and festive existence. There was 
serious work to do, it is true, but diplo- 
matists are sensible folk, and never 
allow business to interfere with pleasure. 
After some deliberation whether con- 
quered France should be allowed a voice 
in the congress at all, it was decided to 
admit her, and then came Talleyrand with 
his famous dinners, his whist-playing, and 
his jokes, carefully extracted beforehand 
from the Improvisateur Frangais, a species 
of French Joe Miller, in eighteen volumes, 
without which the great wit never travelled. 
There was plenty of fun at Vienna besides 
that elaborately prepared by the ex-bishop. 
A famous ballet threw people into raptures 
and gave them an appetite for Prince Met- 
ternich’s sublime suppers — for ple 
supped in those days. According to Gentz, 
the best dinners, and, for that matter, 
suppers, were those given by the Princess 
Bagration. Gentz, like all the other people 
at Vienna, enjoyed a “high time.”. We 
find him breakfasting with Metternich, 
dining with the Prince de Ligne, drink- 
ing tea with Nesselrode, and supping with 
the hospitable princess already named. 
For the time being Vienna was the centre 
of all that was brilliant and gay, fair and 
unfair; the secretary of the congress living 
in a sort of kaleidoscope to which emperors, 
kings, warriors, diplomatists, and pretty 
women gave a never-ending change of 
colours. On October the 18th the whole 
city was en féte to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Leipsic. Prince 
Metternich gave a famous ball. Every- 
thing was magnificent and in the most 
correct style. The company was composed 
of a réunion of “all the courts, all the 
sovereigns, all the great personages in 
Europe.” 

At the end of the year 1814 the Con- 
gress of Vienna was still in full blast, and 
Gentz records a long conversation between 
himself and the King of Denmark, the 
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unfortunate monarch who got nothing, 
and after all the redistribution of territory 
was sent empty away. He avenged him- 
self by a retort which is “not bad for a 
king.” On leaving Vienna, where he had 
endeared himself to everybody, he was 
told, “You take all our hearts with you.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “but not a single soul.” 
For the allies had a very serious piece of 
work on hand—the division of conquered 
territory—and there was no little snarling 
over the bones, clean picked as they were. 
The Northern Powers imagined that they 
would be allowed to devour what they 
liked. Russia demanded the whole of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, and Prussia 
wished to seize Saxony; but, to their 
astonishment, not only did Metternich and 
Castlereagh oppose this project for aggran- 
disement, but Talleyrand threw the whole 
weight of France into the same scale. 
Both parties at once prepared for war. 
Hardenberg declared that Prussia would 
not abandon Saxony; the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who commanded the whole of 
the Russian armies, published an animated 
address; Austria put her forces on a war 
footing; France was invited to suspend 
disarming; English troops were poured 
into Belgium. This was the state of affairs 
brought about by the four months of de- 
liberation preceding the February of 1815; 
but the triple alliance brought the Northern 
Powers to their senses, and Saxony was 
suffered to exist as a kingdom, albeit in 
a mutilated condition. Another knotty 
point was the redistribution of Italy; but 
the Vienna Congress was in no hurry, and 
dined and danced while the Prince de Ligne 
made his last and most famous sally—“The 
congress dances but does not advance.” 
It was,as Vienna was dancing as usual on 
the night of the 7th of March, that intel- 
ligence was brought to Metternich that 
Napoleon had left Elba. The return of Na- 
poleon putan end to the Congress of Vienna, 
which vanished in the smoke of Waterloo, 
and subsequent negotiations were com- 
pleted at Paris. Von Gentz, writing his 
summary of the year 1814, and expressing 
his intense satisfaction at his own share in 
its history, cannot refrain from expressing 
his opinion of the crowned heads of Europe 
pretty roundly: “The aspect of public 
affairs is gloomy, but it is not much so 
now, as it formerly was by a tremendous 
and crushing weight suspended over our 
heads, but by the mediocrity and ineptitude 
of almost all the actors; therefore, as I 
have nothing to reproach myself with, my 








intimate acquaintance with all this pitiful 
haggling, and the paltry creatures who 
govern the world, far from afflicting, 
amuses me, and I enjoy this show as if it 
were exhibited for my private amusement.” 
This is a delicious page of Von Gentz’s 
secret diary, showing us the secretary of 
the Congress himself, chosen by accla- 
mation for that important position, the 
author of protocols and declarations with- 
out end, holding his sides with laughter at | 
the “show.” 

Before the indemnity exacted from 
France at the conclusion of the campaign 
of Waterloo could be paid over, and the 
military occupation of that unfortunate 
country brought to an end, it was found 
necessary to hold another congress—that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In the autumn of 1818 a 
brilliant crowd, not so large as that which 
had occupied Vienna four years before, but 
still imposing enough, streamed into the 
dreary little town, now utterly abandoned 
to invalids. Thither went Metternich and 
Nesselrode, Lieven and Pozzo di Borgo, 
Chernicheff, Woronzow, Hardenberg, and 
Humboldt, Castlereagh, Canning, and 
Wellington. The interests of France were 
not this time confided to Talleyrand, but 
to the Duc de Richelieu. In addition to 
these tremendous personages, went three 
others at least as necessary—to wit: 
Messrs. Hope, Baring, and Rothschild, 
without whom the great financial measures 
contemplated for the redemption of French 
territory could only have been talked about, 
not carried into effect. Among the femaie 
diplomatists shone—literally, for she was 
covered with diamonds—Lady Castlereagh, 
and that very clever woman, the Princess 
Lieven. Madame Catalani, too, put in an 
appearance, wearing a magnificent diamond 
brooch, given her by the Emperor Alex- 
ander; and not the least remarkable 
person there was Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand. The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was a decided success, the evacuation of 
French territory was secured, and mea- 
sures were taken for crushing the revolu- 
tion, if ever it should rear its head again. 
The white flag once more waved over 
France in security, but, in spite of proto- 
cols, holy alliances, and treaties, was pulled 
down and consigned to the chiffonnier’s 
basket, before a dozen years were ever. 

It seems to the impartial historian, that 
the work done at Aachen was not well done, 
or was of a kind which no skill can make 
hold together. To the triumphant sove- 
reigns their mutual engagements seemed 
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wise precautions for securing the peace of 
Europe, but to some other people the con- 
federate kings appeared as if riveting the 
fetters of nations. The rivets soon came 
loose, and a world of tinkering and patch- 
ing of a diplomatic kind was required from 
time to time. Congress followed on the 
heels of congress. Great was the fuss, 
but the effect slight indeed. There was 
a congress at Carlsbad in 1819, at which 
the sublime rulers of the earth put their 
heads together to put down the liberal 
press, which was already pointing out how 
ill the German princes had kept the pro- 
mises they had made to their people in the 
hour of need. The conclusions arrived 
at were communicated to the Diet in an 
official letter from the Emperor of Austria, 
counselling the energetic putting down of 
democratic principles. All was in vain, 
for the next year other rivets got loose, 
and another congress met at Trappau, in 
order that the sublime rulers might take 
measures for checking the attempts of the 
Spanish and Italian nations to struggle 
into freedom. This high and mighty con- 
gress was called at the suggestion of the 
Emperor Alexander, and was the first 
practical application of the principles of 
the so-called Holy Alliance. To the 
honour of England she stood aloof, and 
took no part in this conspiracy of crowned 
heads. It was decided that the King of 
Naples, whose subjects were naturally in 
revolt, should be invited to join in the 
congress, which, to be nearer the scene 
of action, was soon after transferred, 
in 1821, to Laybach, in Styria, where 
it was decided to carry into effect 
the principles already laid down, and to 
restore the King of Naples to his throne 
by the intervention of foreign troops. 
England and France were not parties to 
the infamous pact ; they simply remained 
neuter, Lord Castlereagh contenting him- 
self with declaring that “ Great Britain 
could take no part in such transactions, as 
they were directly opposed to the funda- 
mental laws of his country.” 

Next year the rivets were looser than 
ever. The successes of the Spanish revo- 
lutionists and the excited state of France, 
the general movement towards free 
thought and popular representation, 
drove the royal conspirators almost wild 
with terror. It is only fair to them to 
admit that their cruel and tyrannical reso- 
lutions were brought about mainly by fear. 
The shadow of the Revolution yet chilled 
them to the marrow, and they shivered 











under their purple and ermine at the 
thought that it might, one day, be done 
unto them by their own people even as by 
the French to Louis Capet. It was a sorry 
time for the Mediocrities and the Inepti- 
tudes; so they decreed another congress, 
that of Verona. As one of the subjects 
to be debated there was that of French 
intervention in Spain, England sent to 
Verona a well-chosen representative in the 
Duke of Wellington, who was accompanied 
by Lord Strangford, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, and Lord Burghersh. 

Among the French representatives was 
Chateaubriand, who forsook the embassy 
of London for the congress. The Emperor 
Alexander went in person. Nesselrode and 
Pozzo di Borgo, Hardenberg and Bernstorff, 
were there, and, of course, Metternich, the 
weaver of the whole—happily now rotten 
—web of tyranny. One of the most im- 
portant attempts to introduce common 
sense into the proceedings was that of the 
Duke of Wellington to procure a general 
suppression of the slave trade, and also to 
obtain an acknowledgment of the de facto 
governments of South America, recently 
broken loose from old Spain. Austria re- 
fused at once, Russia and Prussia followed 
suit, and that elegant writer, M. de Chiteau- 
briand, concocted, on the part of France, 
what Alison calls an “ able” note, at which 
this present generation can only laugh. 
The Spanish question was the most 
burning one of the moment, and the 
“great powers,” stimulated by Russia, 
were anxious to “ put down” the Spanish 
revolution; but cold water was flung upon 
the Congress of Verona, first by the Duke 
of Wellington, who refused to sign any- 
thing justifying foreign intervention in 
Spain, and then by Louis the Eighteenth 
himself, who had sense enough to see that 
a frightful danger menaced him—not in 
Spain, but in France, where the party 
of the revolution already lifted its 
heads. On his way from Verona the 
Duke of Wellington went to Paris and had 
a memorable conference with the French 
king who was too fond of pate de saucissons 
and pork cutlets, but had more brains than 
all the rest of his family put together. The 
result of this big talk was that all done at 
Verona was overturned, and the French 
Bourbons nearly saved from destruction. 
Canning’s instructions to the Duke of 
Wellington were decisive: “The Duke 
of Wellington may declare openly to His 
Majesty the King of France that the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty has 
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always been opposed to any foreign inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Spain. 
The Spanish Government has given no 
cause of complaint to any power, and the 
defects of its constitution are a matter of 
internal politics, with which no foreign 
power has any title to interfere.” In spite 
of the good sense of the king, fortified by 
the arguments of the Duke of Wellington, 
the sentimental royalists, headed by Cha- 
teaubriand, nearly succeeded in advancing 
the revolution of July by eight years. But 
the enthusiasm of France, or rather of the 
royal, nobie, and superstitious part of it, 
was cooled by the debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and, still more, by the slashing 
speech of Brougham, in which he sneered 
at the “three gentlemen of Verona.” 

Nevertheless, the reign of the Bourbon in 
Spain was restored for a while by French 
bayonets, pending the final crumbling of 
Bourbon thrones altogether, the moulder- 
ing of protocols, and the compulsory dis- 
solution of alliances, holy and otherwise. 
The Congress of Verona was in fact the 
last link in the chain of wrong commenced 
at Vienna in 1814, sorely shaken in 1830, 
and finally broken in 1848. 

Since then there have been congresses 
and conferences of a sort. In 1853 there 
Was @ congress at Vienna, which, in fact, 
brought on the Crimean war; and there 
was a congress at Paris, in 1856, on its 
conclusion, when very solemn engage- 
ments, touching the navigation of the 
Black Sea and the inviolability of the 
Ottoman Empire, were drawn up and duly 
signed, sealed, and delivered. Practically 
they have since been torn up. In 1850, 
and again in 1863, a species of congress 
of the German States was held at Frank- 
fort. Prussia did not deign to put in an 
appearance—not being as yet quite ready 
for Sadowa. In 1863 and in 1867, also, 
the Emperor Napoleon made an attempt 
to bring the sovereigns of Europe together 
in congress; but nothing came of it. These 
congresses were not held, but were pro- 
bably about as useful as those of their pre- 
decessors which actually reached fruition. 

In the course of these papers no mention 
has been made of tlhe American Congress, 
for the simple reason that in the United 
States the word has remained while the 
thing has drifted completely away. It is 
true that the first continental congresses 
held by the revolted colonies and also the 
early federal congresses were properly 
named, as they purported to be formed 
of the representatives of independent and 














separate sovereign states. This theory was 
maintained by Hamilton, and being revived 
by Calhoun and the “ nullifiers,” finally led 
to the late civil war, which has practically 
reduced “The States” to one homogeneous 
country. In reviewing rapidly the ghosts 
of the Old World congresses, we have vainly 
tried to find any good brought about by 
any one of them. Absit omen ! 





LEARNING TO COOK WITH THE 
POOR. 
IN FIVE PARTS. PART Ill. AT A MOTHER'S. 

A CALL was made next upon a married 
woman. She was young, poor thing; she 
was active, however pale and spare circum- 
stances had made her; she was the wife of 
a tall, broad-chested carter, earning twenty- 
four shillings a week. She was chosen, be- 
cause those wages were thought a fair type 
of the London labourers’ means and re- 
sources; because the woman spending them 
was thought a fair type of the women who 
have to spend, and who are expected to 
be excellent economists, no matter what 
their previous calling may have been. 
Moreover, the woman was the mother of 
five children—only one of these being old 
enough to begin to go to work and add 
five or six shillings to her week’s income ; 
and she had to feed them all, to clothe 
them all, to cook, to wash, to clean up, to 
make, to mend, to manage, for every one— 
all on the portion of twenty-four shillings 
weekly her “ Jim” chose to allow her. 

She had a home in a small old cottage, 
of two low-ceilinged, hovel-like rooms, en- 
trance into which was obtained by going 
down brick steps, straight into the ill- 
paved tool-place, or scullery, that was its 
best reception-room and chief apartment ; 
and so quick an admission rendered it 
easy to enter equally as readily and uncon- 
ventionally into special business. 

“Some meat-pieces now,” was the 
way Parisina began, “those called, we 
have been told, block-ornaments; some 
were in the window of a butcher’s shop in 
the main street here, just along; they were 
lying heaped up, and marked eightpence. 
Might some of those be bought, with what- 
ever else you use with them; and would 
you show how they are generally cooked ?” 

Consent being readily given, the biock- 
ornaments were quickly lying upon the 
charred old table. They did not weigh 
quite a pound, so only came to seven- 
pence. They were flanked by a couple of 
pounds of potatoes, and by a pennyworth 
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of pot-vegetables, mixed; tenpence, the 
total expenditure: 

“T should tell you,” said the good 
woman—she shall be called after her hus- 
band, Mrs. Jim—* that there ought to 
have been onions in this pen’north, to 
make my stew as other people make it; 
but my Jim, he can’t bear onions, let me 
cook ’em any way I may; so both Harry 
and Dick, whenever they go a arrand for 
me, have got used by now to say ‘no 
onions,’ and to bring me a little extra 
carrot instead. Well, I scrape the carrot, 
you see, after I just give it this light 
wash, so; and thenI slice it. There it is, 
ready for my stew-pan ; and as it’s ready, 
I may just as well at once put it in.” 

As she brought forward her pan, a 
remark was made about the number and 
sort of her utensils. She was just as frank 
over this; just as open and explanatory. 

“T’m pretty well off, considering,” she 
said; “I’ve got four saucepans altogether. 
There’s this big tin one I shall do my stew 
in” (it was a giant; of the gallon-and-a- 
half sort, like Willie’s) ; “‘ there’s this little 
one; and there’s those two, up on the shelf 
there, middling. Yes, and I’ve got this old 
fish-kettle, so 1 have; only when I hold it 
up to the light, see, there are great holes in 
it, and I have to fill them up with rag, 
every now and then, when I’m going to 
use it. And there’s my kettle, of course ; 
there’s my strainer; there’s my knives 
and forks; there’s a few pie-dishes, and 
basins, and cups and saucers, and jam- 
pots, and plates ; there’s my dripping-pan 
—because I can roast here, though it’s a 
awkward stove, it is, with no oven and no 
boiler for hot water—and here’s my skein 
of cotton, with a hook to it, that’s my jack.” 

** And no scales, no screen, no sieves, no 
salamander, no egg-whisk,” said Parisina, 
as she bounded right on to her hobby— 
“no gas-stove, no gas-roaster, no vege- 
table-cutters, no sauté-pans, no jelly- 
moulds, no ice-pans, stock-pans, cream- 
pans, copper-pans, bains marie 

But Parisina was stopped at this point. 

“« Besides,” said Mrs. Jim, amused, com- 
prehending some, even if she had no 
understanding for the whole, “ what’s the 
use of me having many more things than 
what I’ve got? I’d have no room to keep 
em; for I’ve only got my mantel-piece 
and that one shelf, and this old cupboard 
where I put my coals and hang up my 
broom ; and as for cooking, how could I 
put much more than I do put, upon this 
little bit of a old awkward.grate ?” 








That was true. That was acknowledged 
as another reason for severe simplicity 
in foods and their preparation ; for that 
necessity and faculty of “doing with- 
out.” It made it more needful than ever 
to keep a sharp look-out as to how things 
were done; as to how black-handled 
knives, of bad build and remote age, did 
duty for keenest edge and best construction; 
as to how cracks and broken rims stood in 
the stead of polished articles, brand-new ; 
how feeble fire-power, finally, had coaxing 
and tending, to urge it to do, dilatorily, 
what a brave and glittering kitchen-range 
could have effected easily and straight off. 
Let nothing that Mrs. Jim did be missed 
or slighted. 

“Well,” Mrs. Jim said next, as she 
placed herself again at the table, “I'll do 
my turnips now. I must peel them, so; 
I cut them up; I drop them into my 
saucepan, alongside of my carrots. And 
now that that much is done, I'll see about 
my meat. I'll just wash it in this bowl of 
cold water. It’s quite good, if you notice. 
This piece, see, is a little mutton cutlet ; 
this is a bit of flap of mutton; these are 
pieces of the leg of beef. They'll all come 
out beautiful, as nice as new, you'll see, 
when they’re in the stew. And they make 
lovely soup to it, or gravy. There; I 
put in the water; I throw in this pepper 
and salt; I shut down my lid; I pop it by 
the fire; and if we look at it in an hour, 
it wants no more, and it'll be done; excel- 
lent. But I intend to look at it, though, as 
it happens,” said Mrs. Jim, in continuance, 
“for I’m going to do my potatoes now ; 
and in general, when I have a stew, I put 
my potatoes into it, to make the gravy 
nice and thick, with the flour of them. 
So now, here my potatoes are; and the 
first thing is to give them a peel.—What, 
Lizzie, eh ? ”—to her little daughter, aged 
four, the only one of her progeny remain- 
ing upon the premises—“ ah! Lizzie must 
peel a potato, because mother’s peeling a 
potato, must she? Well, there you are; 
have that little one, and do it nicely. 
Dear, dear, how they will do what they 
see mother do, these little ones!” 

They will; and, accordingly, there was 
Lizzie peeling, and there was “ mother” 
peeling, each in the ratio of her experience 
and capacity. When “mother” had 
finished about her fourth potato, Lizzie 
came up to present her single small one, 
with ascrewed-up face and a choking cry. 

“Why, what's wrong? What’s the 
matter ? You’vecut your finger, have you? 
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Poor Lizzie! Why, you’re not half a woman 
to peel potatoes along of mother, after all! 
Though she ain’t done it so bad, have 
she, for sucha littleone? But never mind, 
don’t cry ! Mother ’Il tear off this little bit 
of rag, see; and she'll tie it round it, so; 
and it'll soon be better. There! run away.” 

So the small Lizzie’s Learning to Cook 
was ended, and Mrs. Jim was again the 
only demonstrator on whom it was needful 
to keep an eye. 

“Now, when my stew’s all done,” she 
said, “and now my potatoes are peeled 
and washed, I shall put them into it, in a 
minute, it will make a good dinner for Jim 
and me and the little ’uns nicely. And 
it’s just about what we should have had, 
too, if you hadn’t been here, and things 
had all gone regular. For I'll tell you 
how I manage, all the week through; and 
how pretty nearly everybody else manages 
that I know ; and one week very nigh like 
another week, when it comes to that. I’ll 
begin with the Sunday’s breakfast, because 
it seems like the beginning, somehow, and 
it’s the day we have a treat. Well, we 
have tea; and Jim and me has bread and 
butter, while we give the little ’uns bread 
and treacle. The treat’s in the water- 
cress; which we have a penn’orth of, 
whenever we can. For dinner, we have 
a piece of beef, to roast, coming to about 
half-a-crown; and three-penn’orth of 
greens, and three pounds of patatoes. We 
might have a plum-pudding, too. For 
it, I should get half a quartern of flour, 
half a pound of currants, and a quarter of 
a pound of mutton suet. And then for 
tea; why, the tea’s the same every day; 
always. It’s tea and bread and butter, 
for Jim and me; and for the children, 
bread and dripping. As for the strength 
of the tea, it isn’t very strong; “and 
as for milk, I can’t afford more than 
two penn’orth a day for the whole of 
us, breakfast and tea too, and even two 
penn’orth a day comes to one shilling and 
twopence a week, if you reckon. And that’s 
a good bit, don’t you see, if you think of 
one thing and another, isn’t it?” 

It was such a very good bit, helped by 
the thought of one thing, and the thought 
of—a considerable—other, that Parisina 
was getting mazed. She longed to ask 
how many of Jim’s twenty-four shillings 
were handed over to Mrs. Jim, for these 
seven mouths to be fed upon. And her 
longing could not be suppressed either; 
it was brought impulsively out. 

“Well,” Mrs. Jim replied, “ he’s very 





good, Jim is, and he always gives me 
twenty-two shillings of his wages, and 
never keeps no more than two shillings 
for himself. He hands it me regular, 
when he’s in work.” 

** And when he’s out of work ? ” 

“Oh! don’t talk of when he’s out of 
work! How we manage then, I couldn’t 
tell you! It’s just a bit here, and a bit 
there, and a few pence earned for this 
thing, and a few pence earned for that—a 
odd job, maybe—and a little bit given by 
one, and a little bit given by another, just 
anyhow, whichever way we can!” 

“ And out of your twenty-two shillings 
you pay rent?” 

“Yes. With us, the husbands never 
have nothing to do with rent. They give 
us what they can, supposing they don’t 
drink it, as some men do I know; and 
then we have to manage. And with me, 
out of my twenty-two shillings, there’s 
first my rent, four shillings; there’s a 
hundred of coke and half a hundred of 
coal, two shillings and threepence to- 
gether; there’s my paraffin, which comes 
to a halfpenny a night regular; there’s 
my one shilling ‘and twopence for milk ; 
there’s my regular supply of tea, a shil- 
ling; and my two and a half pounds of 
threepenny brown sugar. That comes to 
—how much? For you can tell quicker 
than me, being more used to it ? ” 

“To nine and fourpence.” 

“Well; leaving me——” 

“Twelve and eightpence for everything 
else. And, as you happened to say just 
now, you took in three loaves a day—three 
loaves come to elevenpence farthing, or 
six shillings and sixpence three farthings 
a week, leaving your twelve shillings and 
eightpence reduced only to six ‘shillings 
and a penny farthing.” 

Mrs. Jim gave another little smile. 
“Well, it is strange how we manage, 
certainly,” she said, “and it’s no wonder 
you’re surprised. But there’s the little bit 
my boy Harry brings to help me, though 
I haven’t had that above six or seven 
weeks, I must say. And now, look here! 
Here’s another way to earn! This will 
make you laugh, I can tell you.” 

It was a breathless, red-haired, red-eyed 
little rascal—a Joe, of six—bringing in 
an empty basket. 

“He won’t give me no more nor five 
fardens!” was what broke out from the 
young: Joe, pipingly; his comic face the 
more comical for a wide grin. “He said 
that was all there was!” 
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“You see,” explained Mrs. Jim, “ young 
Joe saw a bed-tick thrown out of a win- 
dow down The Burdens there, as we call 
those back cottages ; thrown ont I daresay 
because it was too—too—dirty to be slept 
upon any longer; and Joe and me we've 
ripped off the tick, which wasn’t of no use, 
and we’ve took out the rags as was inside, 
and{Joe he’s been and sold ’em!” 

Joe was breathless and bright still, to 
repeat the matter with which he was yet 
charged. ‘Yes, mother,” he went on, 
“and here’s the five fardens, and the man 
says he won’t give no more, ’cos——” 

“Well, well,” and Mrs. Jim took the 
five farthings, and was putting them away. 
“Yes?” for Joe still stood there, grinning. 
“Oh! you want the farden for yourself, 
do you? Well, there youare! Be off!” 
whereupon Joe evaporated, radiantly, and 
the talk proceeded. ‘The penny ’ll buy 
me a egg for my tea,” said Mrs. Jim, 
“and somehow I do feel just now some- 
times as though I warted it; for I can’t 
eat dinner some days-—not such dinner 
as we get, and as I’m going now to tell 
= and if I don’t get a egg for my tea, 

don’t feel somehow, with only bread and 
butter, as though I’d had anything. 

“And now,” continued Mrs. Jim, making 
known that she would go on with her narra- 
tive methodically, “I'll take Mondays, 
becauseon Mondays we have whatcold meat 
there’s left from Sunday—it isn’t much— 
with three pounds more boiled potatoes 
and a treacle pudding. Then there’s Tues- 
day. Tuesday we might have a pound 
and a half ‘of the pieces you’ve seen ; and 
I might make some little dumplings of 
half a quartern of flour, threepence half- 
penny ; and a quarter of a pound of suet, 
three halfpence ; and not put ’em inthe stew 
till half an hour before it’s done. Wed- 
nesday, I might have a pound of bullock’s 
liver, fourpence; cut it upsmall; sprinkle 
it with flour; and fry it in a quarter of a 
pound of dripping, a penny three farthings. 
I'd get some gravy to that, too, by sprink- 
ling flour into my boiling dripping in the 
pan after I’d taken the liver out, and by 
putting in a tea-cup of water. Three 
pounds of potatoes with this, of course, 
just as before; and as, after all, this would 
be but a poor dinner, I should have a nice, 
big, boiled rice-pudding for the children, 
instead of their tea. I should get a pound 
of rice, twopence; a half a pound of sugar, 
three halfpence; and I should boil a piece 
of salt the size of a walnut along of the 
rice, to give it a flavour. 








*‘ And now,” went on Mrs. Jim, when 
she had taken breath and the needful 
reflection, “it’s Thursday, we'll say, 
and I might have a pound and a half 
of beef sausages, at sixpence, and fry 
them in dripping, with my three pounds 
of potatoes, just as before; and I might 
have jam for the children’s tea that day, 
instead of more dripping; a quarter of a 
pound, three halfpence. So, we’ve got on 
now as far as Friday; and on Friday we 
shouldn’t have no meat for the children, 
only just half a pound of steak—come to 
sixpence—for my Jim and me, and a pound 
and a half of potatoes. There’d be more 
potatoes than him and me would want, so 
the children would have some of them; 
and, to make up, I’d have in a extra loaf, 
and a quarter of a pound of marmalade— 
three halfpence, the same price as jam. 
We've only got Saturdays now; and 
Saturday’s another day we’re not very 
rich; and on Saturdays we might have, 
perhaps, two faggots, cold, for three half- 
pence the two, the potatoes, and a penn’orth 
of pease-pudding. It isn’t much, you know, 
but——” 

But Parisina had at last struck upon a 
food of which she knew nothing. 

“Faggots!” she demanded. “ Explain, 
please, before you say any more, what a 
faggot is?” 

“Did you never see one!” and Mrs. 
Jim, in her way, was quite as much 
amazed. 

“Never! And do let one be bought, 
please, if you can. Can you?” 

Why, yes, of course. Shops were handy, 
messengers were handy, a look up the 
steps, and out at the door, being sure to 
reveal one or two of Mrs. Jim’s youngsters 
within call; and a certain Dick being 
selected, because he was a step older than 
Joe, a yellow basin was thrust into Dick’s 
hand, the money was given, and in a 
twinkling Dick returned. 

At the bottom of the basin there was a 
dark deposit, soft and pounded, about the 
size of an orange; and Parisina looked at 
it inquisitively. 

“Taste it!” urged Mrs. Jim. 
very nice! Here’safork! Do!” 

Parisina had a decided objection. ‘Need 
I?” she cried, with a sharp drawback of 
refusal. And then there was a wrench 
and a resolution, and the taste was done. 

The thing was not bad. It had smooth- 
ness and pungency, and the two un- 
doubtedly made savour. It was made, 
Mrs. Jim explained, by pork-butchers, of 
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the pieces of pig and bullock left over 
from other things ; and they chopped it, 
fine, with their machines, and mixed it 
with onions, chopped, and other herbs. 
It was most used, Mrs. Jim went on to 
say, as a little nicety for supper; and 
that mainly because it was always hot at 
eight o’clock at night, and was sent for at 
that time sharp, as the pork-butchers had 
some gravy ready then on purpose, and 
would pour a nice drop over it. 

“Well, and on Saturdays, now, when 

- faggots might be the dinner, do you make 
your dinner of faggot too ? ” 

“No;” with a quiet shake of Mrs. Jim’s 
head. “I’ve no appetite for such things. 
I never had. I should make myself a cup 
of tea; and very likely a piece of toast.” 

“Ah! And are there any other cooked 
foods that you send out for, and don’t 
prepare yourself ? ” 

“Yes. But they’re more for suppers 
like, all of them; for just Jim and me; 
when work’s done, and when we feel nice 
hungry—that is, too tired and worn only to 
eat just dry bread and cheese. We might 
have, at these times, just two penn’orth of 
hot fried fish; that’s very tasty. Or a 
quarter of a pound of German sausage; 
or a quarter of a pound of brawn; or a 
quarter of a pound of spiced beef. They 
all come to about the same—from twopence 
to threepence. Or we might do with a 
penn’orth of spring onions to eat with our 
bread and cheese; or we might buy a two- 
penny dried haddock, and me boil it. On 
Saturday nights our supper’s better than 
this, I ought to tell you. Jim’s regular 
tired then, being so late, you see; and we 
do treat ourselves to perhaps half a pound 
of steak—sixpence. And as for beer, yes; 
Jim sometimes do have a half a pint. And 
—oh yes; he gives me some of it; he’s all 
right, is Jim. But I don’t pay for no beer. 
Beer’s out of Jim’s own money—his two 
shillings that he keeps.” 

“And what else does he consider he 
ought to pay for out of this two shillings?” 

“Well, there’s a half a pint he might 
like, and a penn’orth of bread and cheese, 
when he has a job takes him all the way 
to the City, or past, and it’s night before 
he gets home. Then, too, he’ll sometimes 
treat the children to a egg apiece, or a 
orange, if he sees them cheap. Or he 
might bring in a bunch of radishes, or a 
penn’orth of winks.” 

“Ah, winks!” cried Parisina, effer- 
vescent again. ‘‘ And whelks, now; does 


“T don’t know as he ever did. And I 
don’t know as I ever tasted a whelk; 
myself. And I don’t know as they’re 
eaten for a meal, much, by anybody. I 
think they’re just as people stands at the 
corners of streets, for a taste and a treat 
like; nothing more.” 

“ Well, what else is there out of your 
husband’s wonderful two shillings ?” 

_Mrs. Jim gave a little langh. ‘“ Why, 
there’s ‘his boots,” she said. ‘ And he’ll 
sometimes help me over the children’s 
boots, too, when I run extra short.” 

“To be sure! And there are clothes! 
How about all your clothes ?” 

“‘ Clothes!” echoed Mrs. Jim, echoing 
her laugh into the bargain. “Dear! We 
don’t. never think about clothes! How 
canwe?P We just muddle on the best way 
we can, with what we’ve got; and then if 
I can, when I ain’t got a young baby, do 
half-a-day’s charing now and then, and 
earn a shilling or so myself, I can buy 
some little bit of a thing. Or perhaps 
somebody will give me an old gown or 
another; and in that way we manage.” 

So there it was, again. A long, long 
vista, into a region for which there was 
positively no allowance in the weekly 
shillings; for which there was no pro- 
vision except that incalculably - valuable 
institution of “doing without!” In 
truth, the more Parisina looked into 
the lives of the poor, the more she fired 
and sighed, the more she admired and fell 
into despair. 

** Well,” she continued, after an interval 
of reflection, “‘ before we say good-bye to 
one another, have you any more dishes 
that you can remember ?.” 

*‘ Yes,” answered Mrs. Jim, as frank and 
open as ever, as easy and hopeful. “ We 
might sometimes have, of Sundays, instead 
of beef, a hock of bacon, about six pounds, 
at sixpence-halfpenny ; and that’s very eco- 
nomical, for it would last three days, count- 
ing one day when I’d make soup of the 
liquor for the children. Then there’s a 
hand and spring of pork, for a change ; or 
a pig’s head, two shillings and eightpence, 
with twopence for baking, which lasts three 
days as well. Or there’s the tenpenny 
pieces of meat, that’s got no bone, and 
that I should make into a pudding. Or 
there’s—yes, I mustn’t forget—there’s a 
sheep’s head, about as cheap as anything, 
because it'll only cost elevenpence, and 
yet’ll last two days, nicely. It wants 
management, though, to make it last two 
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days, of course ; and I’ll tell you my plan. 
I wash it, and I put it in salt and water 
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for an hour. Next, I take out the tongue, 
because that’s for Jim’s dinner, next day ; 
and I sprinkle it with salt, and put it away. 
Then I get my penn’orth of pot-herbs 
ready, which’ll have some parsley, and I 
put my head and my herbs into two quarts 
of water, and set it all on to boil. I shall 
have my potatoes, of course; and I shall 
make little dumplings of my pound of 
flour and quarter of a pound of suet; and 
there they’ll all boil tegether, and in two 
hours will be done beautifully. As for the 
next day, that’s done by the broth of it 
being hotted up for the children, and by 
the tongue that’s put away for Jim. And 
it’s a pity, that it is, that sheep’s head can’t 
be had all the year through. But nobody 
eats it in May, you know. That’s because 
in May every sheep’s head has a maggot, 
and it’s not good.” 

It was an extraordinary piece of natural 
history, this. It would have been well if 
from personal knowledge it could have 
been refuted, but there was no personal 
knowledge, unluckily ; and though there 
was an attempt at reasoning from analogy, 
Mrs. Jim had no acquaintance with reason- 
ing from analogy. 

“There’s just one thing more come into 
my mind that I can tell you,” Mrs. Jim 
said, in another minute, “ that I can show 
you, if, as you say, you'll be passing by 
here again, about four o’clock, which is 
my children’s tea-time—that’s a bread- 
pudding, made out of all the bits and chips 
o’ crusts that is too dry and hard to be 
eaten plain.” 

This was exactly what Parisina desired, 
and the offer was gladly accepted. 

“Well then,” said Mrs. Jim, quite 
pleased, “ here’s my bread-pieces, that have 
been soaking ever since over night. Here’s 
some more of ’em, dry; so you can see, 
better than any telling, how they’re the 
crusts cut off rounds for toast, pieces left 
from dinner, and such—given to me, just 
as they are, from a house whore I some- 
times do a bit of work. Well, I shall 
squeeze these soaked pieces, directly we’ve 
done dinner; and I shall get a pound and 
a half of flour to add to them, to make 
them bind. I shall have half a pound of 
currants too, twopence; three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, twopence farthing; and 
half a pound of dripping, threepence half- 
penny. I shall mix them all up together, 
tie them tight in a cloth, set it all on to 
boil, and let it boil, fast, for two hours and 
a half. But you’ll see how it looks when 
you come back. We can leave all the rest 
till then.” 





The rest was not much, there being 
little scope for it; but it was quite satis- 
factory. The giant tin saucepan — its 
second using that day—had just been 
taken off the fire, at the appointed time, 
and was yielding up its monstrous bulgy 
ball of whiteness, saturated and full of 
peril with its strong heat and steam. 

“Here it is,” was Mrs. Jim’s ery, as 
she turned over the scalding cloth-flaps, 
wincingly, to get and release the string. 
“ Here's my dish ; over it goes; I mustn’t 
be too quick, though; and there! now 

ou can see!” 

“Ah!” she put in, quickly, as she saw 
keen eyes looking at a gray patchy sub- 
stance she was removing from the broad, 
round, pudding-top, “that’s not dirt! 
That’s nothing wrong! It’s only because 
there was a hole or two in my cloth; and 
when you’ve got holes in your cloth, you’ve 
only got to put paper over them, well 
greased, and it’s just as if there was no 
hole at all. Here it is, see! look! Here’s 
my pudding, quite nice, now I’ve peeled 
off the paper, and here’s the holes the paper 
covered. Perhaps that’s a wrinkle for you 
—is it?” 

Yes: So it was a wrinkle to see Mrs. 
Jim’s four youngest urchins seated up at 
the table, with saucers before them and 
leaden spoons, and to see them get helped 
to steaming allotments of their novel tea. 
It was another wrinkle, too, to find Mrs. 
Jim’s other and eldest boy, Harry, rush in 
from the shop-work he had just. been put 
to, with appetite eager, and hurried words. 

“ Pudding, mother!” he cried. “Give 
me some, quick! A large lump, in this 
paper, to stuff in my pocket, and a lump 
to eat, in my hand! Quick, mother, do! 
I’ve got to be off for the Pall Malls, the 
most partick’ler things there is. I can’t 
stay!” 

There must be given a supplement, also, 
to these experiences of, and at, Mrs. Jim’s. 

It came in a sheet of notepaper, folded 
in an envelope, addressed in pencil, and 
delivered by the joint hands of Joe and 
Dick. Opening it, there was to be read, 
in Mrs. Jim’s own, frank, nice way : 

“ Another dish for the poor, verry good. 
Four melts and skirt, twopence halfpenny 
each, put to three pints of watter, oimons, 
salt, and peper. Stewed for one hour and 
a half; ad a little thicken. Three pounds 
of pottos. Makes a good dinner for seven, 
and little bread. If fryed don’t go so 
far.” 

It left Parisina just as it found her; with 
much to feel for and to consider. 
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A CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCE IN 
JAPAN. 

Tue Christmas of 1874 I spent some 
eighty miles from the European settlement 
of Yokohama, in Japan. I was one of a 
party of five, who had resolved to take 
advantage of the laxity allowed to com- 
mercial men at this season of the year, to 
escape from the monotony of settlement 
life, and to have a few days’ shooting before 
the new year. We all knew each other well 
—very essential in parties of this kind—and 
were all tolerably good shots; so that we 
looked forward to our trip, and our Christ- 
mas in the wilds, with no small degree of 
pleasure. 

At this time a continual war was being 
waged between the foreign consular bodies 
and communities on one hand, and the 
government on the other, concerning the 
vexed question of travelling in the interior. 
The officials were determined to place 
every obstacle in the path of foreigners 
wishing to explore the country, anc the 
foreigners were equally determined that 
the spirit of the original treaties between 
the Japanese Government and European 
Powers, in allowing great, though limited, 
liberty of intercourse, should be main- 
tained. Hence the greatest difficulty in 
starting for a sporting or exploring trip 
was the procuring of passports. The 
limits beyond which foreigners could not 
go were so jealously defined and guarded ; 
the vigilance of the native police, backed 
up by popular prejudice, so great; that no 
European left the settlement on a distant 
excursion entirely unhampered by doubts 
as to the success of his trip. 

However, we got our passports appa- 
rently in order; our provisions had been 
sent ahead, a day or two previously, to an 
appointed tea-house— provisions which, 
amongst preserved delicacies, included, of 
course, the English Christmas beef and a 
regular English pudding; and, light in 
heart, we jumped into our “jinrickishas”’ 
onakeen, sunny, frosty morning, andstarted 
for our trip, resolved, come what might, to 
make the most of our brief holiday. 

No adventures marked our progress to 
the half-way house, a pretty hostelry, 
situated on the banks of a winding river, 
some twenty miles north of the great 
capital. The local officials paid us a visit 
as we were discussing our mid-day meal, 
examined our passes, affixed divers im- 
portant-looking seals and stamps thereto, 
and allowed us to proceed. On the even- 
ing of the third day after our departure 
from Yokohama, we arrived at our sheoting 








head-quarters, found our coolies with our 
dogs, traps, and “eemaeye awaiting us, 


and prepared for the sport of the morrow. 

No lighter hearts than ours could have 
been found amongst the English exiles in 
Japan, as, early on Christmas Eve, we 
started for our excursion amongst the 
game. Everything seemed propitious. 
Even nature, clad in the sombre hues of 
winter, smiled beneath the genial sun, 
which lit up every thicket and bamboo- 
grove, and shone with dazzling brilliancy 
on the snow-clad sides of the distant holy 
mountain, Fuji, which stood sharply and 
clearly out against the deep, pure blue 
air so characteristic of Japan in winter. 
Luck favoured us; for, although the 
birds were strong and wild in this dis- 
trict ; the cover terribly dense; the hills 
steep and numberless; by midday our 
five guns had bagged twenty brace of 
fine birds; and, with the appetites of 
giants, we made straight for our selected 
luncheon-spot—a quaint little old temple, 
built on a hill-side, and, although at this 
season thrusting its brown thatch above 
the thicket, in summer entirely buried in 
a nest of giant cryptomeria, camellia, and 
azalea. The romantic spirit of our little 
party had picked out this resting-place ; 
and, as we toiled up the little woodman’s 
path leading to it; stumbling over tree- 
roots, and crashing through thickets of 
thorn; he dilated in glowing terms on 
the beauty of the spot in midsummer; 
when the frozen rivulet at our feet dashes 
merrily along between leafy banks; when 
not an inch of ground can be discerned for 
the wild luxuriance of the foliage; and 
when the great, calm, cold mountain rises 
behind the range of purple hills, vast and 
serene as a monarch in repose. Suddenly 
the unromantic one, who had hitherto 
preserved a strict silence, exclaimed, 
** Bobbies!” 

As we came in to the little plateau we saw 
them, sure enough—half-a-dozen little men, 
dressed in the orthodox uniform of His Im- 
perial Majesty’s police-force, smoking and 
chatting with our coolies, who were keeping 
guard over the long-dreamt-of cold pies 
and salads. “‘What’s up?” was the general 
exclamation. Had we trespassed? Had 
we wandered unwittingly into some great 
landowner’s preserves in our search for 
game? Was the comely damsel we 
chucked -under the chin at the tea-house 
the daughter of the mayor? Had we 
thrown stones at an especially sacred 
dog? Had we allowed our own dogs to 
slake their thirst at the holy-water basin 
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ofashrine? These and a thousand other 
possibilities presented themselves to our 
minds, as we beheld the little cordon of 
guardians of the public peace drawn up, 
now in military order, with the sergeant, 
hat in hand, waiting to address us. Not one 
of us dreamt of passports. The seals and 
signatures of various public officers had 
been affixed to them in such profusion at 
the “ Saibansho,” or police-office, in Yoko- 
hama, that we had never dreamt of the 
possibility of their being tried in the 
balance and found wanting. 

So, however, it turned out to be. 
The sergeant, addressing us in the most 
abject humility, and with, apparently, the 
most exquisite grief at having to perform 
a disagreeable duty, informed us that, on 
the very day after our leaving Yokohama, 
the passport system had been altered, that 
the treaty limits had been rearranged, and 
that it was his duty to see us safely back 
to the foreign settlement, we being at this 
time about eight hundred yards beyond 
the line of demarcation. 

Here was a blow to our hopes! In vain 
we plied the stern official with bitter beer, 
and flowers of persuasive eloquence; in 
vain, like the preacher in the Bab Ballads, 
“we argued right, we argued left, we also 
argued round about.” He was inexorable. 
There was nothing left to us but to submit 
with a good grace, and take our revenge 
in the public papers on our arrival in 
Yokohama. 

We made a sad and silent meal, and pre- 
pared for the retreat. But we were not 
without our scheme of revenge. On duty, 
in Yokohama, the police invariably wear 
boots of European make; but in the 
country districts, where foreigners are 
rarely seen, they still adhere to the native 
straw sandal. As we were prisoners of no 
ordinary importance, our captors were in 
full costume—ill-fitting tunics, heavy hats, 
and boots of the stiffest Blucher pattern, 
fresh, hard, and unseasoned. We knew 
well that their pride would prevent the 
policemen from showing, before foreigners, 
that to walk in boots would be a purga- 
torial operation, as severe to them as it 
would be for a West-End “swell” to “do” 
the afternoon park in a suit of steel armour; 
so we resolved to give them a dance. 

Off we set—coolies, dogs, and all—at a 
good swinging pace of four miles an hour, 
our guards behind us. To give them due 
credit, it must be said that they kept up 
well for a mile or so—though at what cost 
in the shape of pinches, gallings, blisters, 
and sprains, they themselves only knew. 





The distance between us, however, rapidly 
increased, till, at length, the smallest and 
puniest was obliged to stop, from sheer 
inability to proceed farther, to take off his 
boots, and put on his own sandals, which 
he had slung round his neck. One by one 
the others followed his example; but it 
was not till within a half mile of our tea- 
house that the sergeant condescended to 
do the same. As we arrived at the tea- 
house in a body, we found the entire 
population of the village drawn up to 
receive us, not as heroes, but as laughing- 
stocks ; but, after all, we found out that 
the poor policemen, with their raw heels 
and blistered toes, came in for the greatest 
share of public ridicule. 

We were permitted to sleep, as it was 
late; but the village mayor in person in- 
formed us that we were to depart at day- 
light the next morning—Christmas morn- 
ing—under escort, for Yokohama. Slowly 
and sadly we packed up our traps, and 
tried to be jolly under adverse circum- 
stances. The evening meal passed off 
heavily; we could not eat our Christmas 
dinner on Christmas Eve and call our- 
selves Englishmen; yet we knew full well 
that, on the morrow, there would be but 
little opportunity for anything like a 
festive celebration of the great holiday. 

Before daylight the next morning we 
were politely aroused by our guards—a 
new relay, wearing, as we saw by the dim 
lantern-light, their native sandals, having, 
without doubt, been warned by their pre- 
decessors of the consequences attendant on 
attempting to escort, in new boots, a party 
of sturdy Europeans. We had not the 
heart even to take the game we had 
shot with us, so we gave it to the 
tea-house keeper. The weather, too, had 
changed ; a steady, perpendicular down- 
pour of some hours’ duration, had con- 
verted the road into a quagmire, and was 
now doing its best to turn the quagmire 
intoa sea. Not a “jinrickisha” could be had 
for love or money; so, looking more like a 
funeral procession than a party of jolly 
sportsmen, we set out on our homeward 
journey. 

Our custodians never quitted- us for a 
moment. If one of us loitered behind on 
the pretence of getting a cup of tea at a 
wayside booth, one of the policemen would 
halt to lace up his sandal, keeping, the 
while, a sharp eye on the European loi- 
terer. At about midday we were startled 
by a crash. The rain had soaked the 
straw matting in which our provisions had 
been packed on the back of one of the 
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coolies, and the whole concern, containing 
the essence of our intended Christmas 
repast, had come to the ground. There 
was the lordly pudding wallowing in a 
hundred pieces in the road, side by side 
with the choice sirloin, and a box of 
bottled beer. This was the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back of our 
hopes. We might have improvised a 
Christmas feast at some road-side tea- 
house. We might have snatched a few 
minutes to drink “ Absent Friends,” and 
“The Old Folks at Home;” now all was 
gone, and we cared not how soon we 
arrived at the capital. So we plodded on. 
On Christmas evening, with some preserved 
meats, some half-soaked bread, and a soli- 
tary bottle of champagne, supplemented by 
Japanese dishes, washed down by Japa- 
nese wine, we attempted to carouse; but 
at the first chorus, the opening of one of 
the sliding doors of our apartment re- 
minded us that we yet carried fetters, 
and our merriment fell as flat as had our 
dainties on the road previously. 

To cut a long story short, we arrived 
in Yokohama by rail on the evening of 
Boxing Day; and, although the native 
authorities had deemed us sufficiently 
punished by our pilgrimage, and did not 
press matters further against us, we felt 
as though we had lost a Christmas from 
the calendar of our lives, as we heard 
friends in all directions talking of the 
jovialities of their respective meetings, 
and compared them with our own dismal 
experiences of the Christmas of 1874. 





RECENT DEALINGS WITH THE 
CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 

Tue readers of Art THE YEAR Rovunp 
have been kept pretty well posted up 
on the subject of the laws of storms, 
the gradual accumulation of materials 
‘whereby scientific men obtain an insight 
into some, at any frate, of the causes 
of those phenomena. Our pages have 
already noticed the valuable endeavours 
of the late Admiral Fitzroy to bring 
science to bear upon maritime well-being. 
The object he aimed at was to obtain 
the means of predicting—if even with 
only a modest degree of accuracy—the 
weather that will present itself within a 
few hours, or, perhaps, in a day or two. 
Two reasons induce us now to sketch 
briefly the latest results of this laudable 
undertaking: viz., the recent publication of 
official reports on the subject, and the dail 
appearance of the remarkable little weather- 





maps in The Times and a few other news- 
papers—a puzzle to many persons. 

After the death of Admiral Fitzroy, a 
Meteorological Department, which he had 
managed under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade, was abolished. In lieu of it a 
Meteorological Committee was appointed 
by the Royal Society, with the control 
of a sum of ten thousand pounds a year 
granted by the Government. This com- 
mittee has now been in existence several 
years; the members—all eminent men of 
science—render their services gratuitously, 
the more immediate practical management 
being under a paid director and a marine 
superintendent. The work done is grouped 
under three headings : Ocean Meteorology, 
Weather Telegraphy, and Land Meteoro- 
logy of the British Islands. On each of 
these groups we will say a few words. 

To advance the researches of Ocean 
Meteorology, the committee supply in- 
struments of the finest kind, verified at 
Kew Observatory, to captains of merchant 
vessels—not as gifts, but on loan. Hach 
captain engages to return the instruments, 
on the completion of each out-and-home 
voyage, and, at the same time, to forward 
his log of observations made with them. 
The instruments lent comprise barometers, 
thermometers, and hydrometers ; while the 
requisite books are furnished for the log- 
entries. All the ships of the Royal Navy are 
supplied by the committee with meteorolo- 
gical instruments; but the logs are returned 
to the Admiralty. A stock of instruments is 
kept at the central office of the committee 
in London, and smaller supplies at Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. As soon as 
a log is received at the office, it is acknow- 
ledged, examined, and classified; and any 
incidental hydrographical notices are at 
once copied and transmitted to the hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty. The number 
of logs received in a year from merchant 
ships has usually ranged from about eighty 
to a hundred and ten. This number is 
small; but sea-captains have not much 
time to attend to duties voluntarily in- 
curred. Computers are employed to cal- 
culate and tabulate the data furnished by 
the several logs; and charts are, from 
time to time, prepared, rendering the 
results visible in a map-form ; while other 
points of information are given in appended 
remarks. Thus is gradually being col- 
lected a mass of knowledge relating to 
winds, currents, surface and deep-sea tem- 
peratures, cloud-drifts, dew-points, calms, 
and other matters of the greatest import- 
ance tothe safety of navigation. 
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The second group of duties undertaken 
by the committee relate to Weather Tele- 
graphy. At more than fifty towns, head- 
lands, &c., in the British Islands, weather 
observations of a complete kind are 
taken at eight o’clock every morning, 
together with several more at various 
spots on the continental coast, from 
nei to Spain, by connected arrange- 
ment with various foreign governments. The 
telegrams, conveying this multifarious in- 
formation, mostly reach London within an 
hour. The Intelligence Department of 
the General Post Office extracts from 
them the portions required for its wind 
and weather reports, which are commu- 
nicated by agreement to the daily news- 
papers. The telegrams are then forwarded 
by local wires to the office of the Meteoro- 
logical Committee, which most of them 
reach by ten o’clock. About two hours 
are required for their reduction, discussion, 
and tabulation, by a competent staff of 
assistants; and the result appears in the 
Daily Weather Report. Copies of this 
are at once transmitted for the afternoon 
issue of some of the London newspapers. 
After this, charts are drawn for publi- 
cation in other of the papers; of these 
charts we shall speak presently. The 
forenoon work of the office being thus 
far finished, the staff send off, to our own 
coast and to the Continent, telegraphic 
intelligence of storms or atmospheric dis- 
turbances that may seem to denote a 
necessity for Weather Warnings ; this in- 
telligence is forwarded to more than a 
hundred and thirty stations in the British 
Islands alone, besides others on the Con- 
tinent. Lloyd’s room, The Times news- 
paper office, the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
room, Sannders’ News-Letter office, and a 
few other establishments, receive similar 
intelligence under special arrangement, at 
the expense of the proprietors. The daily 
transmission of intelligence of storms, &c., 
to the Continent is limited in extent, and 
varies according to the maritime arrange- 
ments of the several countries. Later in 
the afternoon the office receives a small 
number of additional telegrams from out- 
lying stations, which are dealt with in a 
similar way. . 

We have mentioned above the daily 
weather charts—not merely descriptions 
in words, but real charts or maps on a small 
scale. What lithography and transfer print- 
ing have effected in this way is remarkable. 
A chart, drawn up on paper from the 
several morning telegrams, is finished by 
about noon, and sent toa lithographer, who 





gets several hundred lithographic copies 
ready by half-past three in the after- 
noon. These copies are sent off, by the 
ordinary evening mails, to newspaper offices, 
observatories, museums, marine depart- 
ments, scientific societies, colleges, and to 
individuals—in some cases gratuitously, 
in some in exchange for observations, 
and in some as a matter of sale and pur- 
chase. In order to publish plate im- 
pressions, the committee availed them- 
selves of the skill of Mr. De la Rue and 
Mr. Galton, who gave practical effect to 
various unique instrumental appliances. 
ag plates, supplied by the Stationery 
Office, have the outlines and other per- 
manent portions transferred by the electro- 
typing process ; and then the etching and 
engraving of the details are done by the 
staff of the committee. Thus are pro- 
duced copper-plate engraved charts of the 
weather, for insertion in the committee’s 
quarterly report. 

It shows how important the relative in- 
dications of weather at different places have 
become, that the committee quite mourn 
over the troubles that have beset the 
electric cable connected with the Shetland 
Islands. Those remote islands have been 
visited by very few Englishmen indeed, 
and are popularly considered to be almost 
out of the world; yet the committee de- 
clare that the absence or interruption of 
regular daily reports from thence “ has 
been a most serious defect in the system 
of weather telegraphy of North-Western 
Europe.” 

The persons who take the daily read- 
ings of the instruments, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, at various stations 
in the United Kingdom, and transmit 
them to London by wire, are not neces- 
sarily scientific men in the usual sense of 
the term. They occupy various ranks 
in life, and have among them clergy- 
men, watchmakers, schoolmasters, tele- 
graph clerks, museum curators, keepers 
of sailors’ homes, station-masters, signal- 
men, teachers of navigation, and obser- 
vatory assistants. Some of these steady 
and punctual men telegraph the weather 
to London twice every day. The observer 
at the Shetland Islands is a minister of 
the Scotch Kirk; and he is as much vexed 
as the committee, that the value of his 
observations is lessened by cable-tribula- 
tions. All the stations are periodically 
inspected by the committee or their staff, 
the instruments kept in an efficient state, 
and the observers assisted in learning their 
duties. Whatever their other avocations, 
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the observers are directly responsible to 
the committee for their daily weather 
reports; and it is admitted that their 
observations are in a high degree trust- 
worthy. The committee are much troubled 
by. blunders of the telegraph. However 
accurate the record of observations may 
be, itis worth little, unless faithfully trans- 
mitted to the central office; and the com- 
mittee have to grieve over the fact that 
upwards of a thousand blunders, mistakes, 
errors—call them which we may—have 
to be detected and rectified every year, 
before the telegrams received in London 
can be made accordant with the records 
kept at the several observing stations. Who 
isto blame? Well, perhaps, the truth may 
be, that the blame is fairly distributable 
among a considerable number of persons. 
From whatever quarters the daily 
weather reports are received, the Storm 
Warnings are sent to more than a hundred 
and thirty places, about one-half in Eng- 
land and the remainder in Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the adjacent islands. Every- 
one of these stations is supplied with 
storm-signals. The message sent consists 
of a direction to hoist a particular signal, 
and a brief explanation of the reasons 
why it is to be hoisted. The directions 
on any particular day are not uniform 
in character; a port on the east coast 
may probably experience different weather 
from one on the west coast, for instance ; 
but, so far as prediction or foreseeing 
can effect it, in the present state of meteoro- 
logical science, the station is told what 
weather to expect, and what kind of signal 
to hoist at that particular locality. The 
signalling apparatus consists, in daytime, of 
cylinders and cones, strong canvas stretched 
over skeleton frames, and painted different 
colours. When hoisted to a considerable 
height, the geometrical outlinesarestrongly 
marked in their individuality ; a cone with 
the point upwards is very distinguishable 
from one with the point downward; a 
cone over a cylinder or drum cannot 
possibly be mistaken for a cylinder over a 
cone; a red signal of any shape is, in day- 
time, not likely to be confounded with a 
white or black signal of the same shape. 
Many different storm-warnings can in this 
way be given by means of a small number 
of geometrical objects. At night, lamps 
are used instead; different meanings being 
denoted by varying the colours and rela- 
tive positions. Acting in harmony with 
the Board of Trade, the committee 
have decided on certain meanings to be 
given to particular arrangements of the 





apparatus. For instance: (1) A cone 
pointing downwards, for southerly gales, 
or coming from any point at all near 
south. (2) Acone pointing upwards, for 
gales coming from any of the more 
northerly points of the compass. (3) A 
drum, with a cone to indicate the probable 
approach of a very heavy gale, from the 
direction indicated by the point of the 
cone. The signals are to be kept hoisted 
during the daylight only, until forty-eight 
hours have elapsed from the time the 
telegram was despatched, or until counter- 
manded. The meaning of every hoisted 
signal is simply this—that an atmospheric 
disturbance exists which is explained in 
the telegram, and which will probably, 
but not necessarily, cause a gale at the 
place warned, from the direction indicated 
by the signal. 

We know wherein “the proof of the 
pudding” is traditionally said to exist. 
The proof of weather-warnings lies in 
comparing them with the weather, which 
actually occurs at the several stations. 
The committee have found that the pro- 
portion of correct predictions is gradually 
increasing; in other words, we are getting 
on well in our attempts to foretell any re- 
markable change of weather that may take 
place in the next few hours. Out of every 
hundred orders issued to hoist storm-signals, 
seventy-six are found to be justified by 
subsequent states of the weather, and three 
or four more correct, but delayed in tele- 
graphic transmission. Four hits against one 
miss, eighty good forecasts out of every 
hundred, are worth much more than ten 
thousand a year for the support of the 
system. We know not how many ships 
have been saved from wréck by remain- 
ing in port, so long as storm-warnings are 
of a threatening character, but we are safe 
in assuming that the number must be 
large. 

There is yet another series of duties un- 
dertaken by the Meteorological Committee, 
relating to the Land Meteorology of the 
British islands. This branch is conducted 
mainly by means of seven self-recording 
observatories, established and maintained 
at Kew, Falmouth, Stonyhurst, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Armagh, and Valencia: Kew 
undertakes the further duty of examining 
the work of all the observatories, before 
sending it to the London office of the com- 
mittee. The money appropriated by the 
committee, out of the Government grant, 
is about two thousand five hundred a year, 
for the expenses of management, and the 
maintenance of instruments at the seven 
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stations. When the returns from these 
stations have been received, they are tabu- 
lated and calculated, in order to compute 
the mean results for periods of five days 
and periods of one month, and the deter- 
mination of maximum and minimum values 
for temperature and pressure. Plates are 
prepared for a Quarterly Weather Report, 
containing these as well as other entries 
and tabulations. 

Were it not for the spontaneous assist- 
ance rendered by numeroys private in- 
dividuals as observers, the committee 
could not possibly carry out their multi- 
farious undertakings within a cost that 
could be met by the Government grant. 
At Alnwick Castle, to mention one in- 
stance, the Duke of Northumberland 
maintains quite an array of meteorological 
instruments, with an observer to attend to 
them; and the observations, made in ac- 
cordance with a plan laid down by the 
committee, fulfil their part in supplying 
the data for weather warnings. 

Let no one say that these are mere lucky 
guesses; they are much more than this. 
Let no one say, on the other hand, that 
they are vain pretensions to certainty on a 
subject beyond the reach of science. It is 
now about sixteen years ago that the first 
precautionary storm- warnings were dis- 
played in the Tyne; and soon afterwards 
Admiral Fitzroy wrote, concerning the 
warnings generally: “ Prophecies or pre- 
dictions they are not; the term forecast is 
strictly applicable to such an opinion as is 
the result of a scientific combination and 
calculation, liable to be occasionally, though 
rarely, marred by unexpected irregu- 
larities. ... It is satisfactory to know 
that the measures practised daily in these 
proceedings do not depend solely on one 
individual; they are the results of facts 
exactly recorded, and deductions from 
their consideration for which rules have 
been given.” So it is at the present time ; 
the weather-warnings are, not prophecies 
or predictions, but forecasts or probabilities. 
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CHAPTER XXV. THE CONFESSION. 


Tue question which her husband had 
put to Ella, was one she had been expect- 
ing for many a day, for she had never in 
her heart believed that it would not be 
put. She had rehearsed, a hundred times, 











the very scene that was about to com- 
mence between them. She had chalked 
out a line of apology for herself; she had 
anticipated certain homethrusts, and made 
up her mind how to parry them; and, in 
a word, you would have said—like the 
counsel of other unfortunate persons who 
are not in the presence of their judge, but 
“ under remand ’’—that she was fully pre- 
pared with an answer to the charge that 
had been brought against her. But now 
that the judge was there, looking so stern 
and so unyielding, and even with an 
expression of foregone condemnation on 
his face, words for the moment failed her. 

“Come,” said he bitterly, “you have 
had three hours to make up a tale in; I 
should have thought less would have suf- 
ficed for your quick wits.” 

The taunt was welcome to her; it acted 
like a spur on a high-couraged horse, and 
made her take the fence. 

“T shall tell you no tale, Cecil, if you 
mean by that a lie, but the simple truth. 
I have acted ill to you, and worse to 
others ; but Iam not so much to blame 
as you may think. If you fear, for ex- 
ample, that any disgrace attaches to you, 
through me, from anything I have done 
before I married you is 

“Tt is possible,” put in Cecil with a 
harsh laugh ; “ husbands generally do fear 
it, when they find their wives have had to 
falsify their marriage register.” 

“Then you do me wrong, Cecil,” she 
answered calmly. ““My maiden name——” 

Again he laughed; she coloured to her 
forehead, and flashed one fiery glance 
from her dark eyes; but her tone was 
quiet as before, as she went on : 

“‘ My name before I married you, was 
not Mayne, but Juxon.” 

He started a little; the blow had come 
from an unexpected quarter. She had 
herself done nothing shameful; but the 
colonel had been her father, not her uncle; 
and she had not been born in wedlock. 
That was her history, as he now read it, 
and as she knew he read it. 

“My father was, and is, a clergyman in 
Yorkshire,” she went on. “My Uncle 
Gerard is his brother. We three are 
the only survivors of our name and race. 
Our family is an unfortunate one. We 
are cursed with an hereditary disease— 
that of an evil temper. You have observed 
it, Cecil, for yourself, I fear.” 

He gave his shoulders a slight shrug. 
The circumstances were much too serious 
to make “temper” a matter of importance. 

“ Let us come to the point, am.” 
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“That is the point, Cecil. It is temper, 
and nothing else, that has placed me in this 
false position.” 

“And me?” put in the other disdainfully. 

“Yes, and you through me. Many 
people have bad tempers, but we Juxons 
are possessed with devils. I believe I was 
the worst of all of them, Cecil, till I knew 
you; but you and love together—I hope 
—have cast my devil out.” 

He smiled again, this time contemptu- 
ously, yet not so much as if he doubted 
whether she was cured in that way, as 
that it was of no consequence whether she 
was cured or not. Why did she thus beat 
about the bush; when it could profit her 
nothing; instead of answering him his ques- 
tion straight, What made her deny her 
name ? 

“If my mother had lived, things might 
have been better with me; but I was 
left as a child, alone, to the care of 
my father. He was a good man, while 
I was far from good; but, like the rest of 
us, he was of a violent and imperious dis- 
position, and, unhappily, we had not an 
idea in common. From the time that I 
fifst began to think, I was all for inde- 
pendence and equality ; for a wild sort of 
justice and rude right. “I disliked control 
of all sorts, but tyranny was loathsome to 
me. Any slight put upon myself threw 
me into paroxysms of passion; and even 
an injustice committed upon another would 
do the like. My father was not unjust, 
but he was high-handed, and had an ex- 
treme reverence for all authority, which 
of course included his own. We came of 
a loyal stock. That Bishop Juxon, to 
whom King Charles gave his garter upon 
the scaffold, was an ancestor of ours 
whose memory my father almost wor- 
shipped. That garter, as may be read in 
history, remained with us for many gene- 


‘ rations, till some female member of our 


race, transported with passion, and wish- 
ing to spite her husband, threw it into 
the fire before his face. It was rescued, 
half burnt, and even thus was con- 
sidered by my father—notwithstanding 
that he loved wealth for its own.sake—a 
more precious heirloom than the costliest 
service of plate could be, or the rarest 
diamonds. It used to lie in a casket upon 
his study-table, among the ancient books 
and manuscripts he loved so well—for he 
was an antiquary—and he held it in higher 
estimation than all his relics together. 
Bear with me, Cecil, while I tell my tale ;” 
for he was looking the picture of impatience, 
and tapping with his foat, a sound with 





which of late months she had grown 
familiar. 

“Being what we were, it was only 
natural—though far from right—that 
my father and I should disagree. Of 
course it was I who ought to have sub- 
mitted to his elder judgment, but he could 
not convince me, and I could never feign 
to be convinced. Yes, Cecil, whatever I have 
been, I have been always honest, and was 
so after a fashion, though a wrong one, 
even at the Very time when I deceived 
you. Such honesty, you will say—and 
have a right to say—was cheap, since it 
consisted only in doing my own will and 
pleasure; yet I must plead that it was not 
quite so, but that my curse of temper made 
me as frank, as apt to cleave to what my 
rage had spoken. As I grew up, my 
father and myself, though dwelling beneath 
the same roof always, grew more and more 
asunder; a state of things which, Heaven 
forgive him for it, Uncle Gerard fomented. 
He had quarrelled with his brother, while 
I was still a child, upon some money 
question. We were all rich, and though, 
as [have said, my father loved wealth for its 
own sake, he was not one to grasp at it, as 
Gerard was. There was a sum that by 
the law fell to my father, but the man who 
left it died without a will, and it was 
known that he had wished the brothers to 
share his property. My father would have 
given the half of it, as in duty bound, to 
Gerard, had it been asked of him; but 
Gerard claimed it as a right. This my 
father refused to admit, and, after a 
terrible scene, they parted, never to meet 
again.” 

“T took my uncle’s part, thinking him 
wronged, and that was wormwood ‘to his 
adversary. From child to woman I grew 
more wilful and more headstrong daily; 
while my father remained as masterful as 
ever, but with less of power, He knew 
that I should be independent of him in a 
little while, and that too galled him. He 
had many excuses, as I now can see—too 
late—and I had few. For one error, how- 
ever, and that the most important, he was 
alone to blame. He used all his influence 
and authority to make me marry a man for 
whom I had no love. There lived near us, 
one Sir Percy Pomfret, whose large estate 
joined our own, and who was wont to 
pester me with his ajtentions. He was a 
baronet of ancient race, which was nearly 
all that could be said in his favour, save 
that he was rich; but in my father’s eyes 
this was very much. An alliance between 
the Juxons and the Pomfrets seemed to him 
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to be the most fitting conceivable ; a mar- 
riage that might indeed be said to have 
been made in Heaven. I cared for neither 
Sir Percy nor his ancestors, and on a 
certain day, only a little while before I 
came of age, being much provoked by my 
father’s importunities, I told him so. 
Words grew high between us, though I 
scarce know what I said; but he told me 
I was a disgrace to him and to the race of 
Juxon. Then, urged by the devil in my 
blood, I snatched the royal martyr’s gift 
from the casket in which it lay, and, as 
my ancestress had done before me, I threw 
it im the fire, which consumed it. It 
was terrible to see my father’s face; but 
in my passion nothing had terrors for me. 
He rose and cursed me—me, his daughter 
—protesting that he would own me as his 
child no more. ‘Nor will I own you!’ 
cried I, ‘as father—I swear it! From 
henceforth I will bear another name.’ ‘It 
will be better so,’ he said. And then I 
flang myself out of the room. . 

“ Those were the last words I heard him 
speak, or shall ever hear from his lips. 
That very night I left his roof and sought 
that of his brother. My uncle received 
me gladly. He had a genuine regard 
for me I do believe, and my income was 
an advantage to him, since he was not 
very wealthy; but most of all it pleased 
him that I had quarrelled with my father. 
I called myself Ella Mayne, pretending to 
be his niece upon the mother’s side. He 
approved of that, because of the humilia- 
tion that it would cause my father, who, 
whatever he had said in haste and passion, 
would never wish me to deny my name.” 

“ Then Colonel Juxon was a party to the 
fraud on me?” observed Cecil coldly. 

“Tf fraud it can be called, he was. 
Indeed I would have told you all before I 
married you, but that he dissuaded me 
from it. He said that you would insist, 
he thought, on my wedding you under my 
proper name, or else you would break off 
the engagement.” 

“ He was right,” said Cecil; “I wish to 
Heaven he had told me.” 

“Oh, Cecil,” pleaded Ella, “‘ would you 
have made me break my oath P” 

“T do not say that, madam.” 

It was plain he meant the other alterna- 
tive, that he would not have married her. 
How hard, and cold, and cruel was he 
become ! 

“But, Cecil, I did love you so dearly, 
almost as much as I love you now.” She 
stole a little towards him, but he drew back. 


that you preferred before me the gratifica- 
tion of your own pride and passion. The 
-oath you kept was like the oath of Herod, 
and 1 was sacrificed to it. What had I to 
do with your father’s temper, or your own, 
or with the race of Juxon, that I should 
be made the scapegoat of themall? Under 
pretence of love you have disgraced me. 
Yes, disgraced ; I was told as much to-day 
by Whymper, and half drowned the man, 
simply, as it now seems, for telling the 
truth.” 

“ Oh, Cecil, have you no pity?” 

“Yes, I pity myself. Bad as is this 
story of yours, even told by your own 
lips, do you suppose anybody will believe 
it? Will not the finger of scorn be pointed 
at me, as the man whose wife married him 
under a false name for reasons ‘a 

“ Reasons, Cecil? Ihave told you the 
reasons.” 

“And I don’t say they may not be 
correct; but others may not be quite so 
credulous. Remember, however, you have 
falsified your marriage register ; which is, 
in the eye of the law, I believe, a very 
grave offence. It is bad for a man to 
have married a felon.” 

“You use very hard words, Cecil.” 

“T call things by their right names, 
madam; which I daresay seems strange 
to you.” 

“** Madam ’ sounds very strange to me, 
Cecil.” 

Her tone would have touched any heart 
that was not of stone, and Cecil’s, for all 
its faults, was “ very human.” 

“You have brought it on yourself, Ella,” 
returned he, with a peevishness that was, 
by contrast to his former accents, almost 
kind ; “your conduct has been, to say the 
least of it, most selfish and inconsiderate. 
Yet there have been times when you have 
thought me selfish, and indeed have hinted 
as much.” 

“Tf I did, I retract it, Cecil. You have 
behaved to meas well asI have deserved ; 
though perhaps not so well as I seemed to 
deserve.” 

The colour rushed with violence into 
Cecil’s face. 

“T don’t wish to be hard upon you,” he 
said, “I have had my faults, no doubt; 
and I am sorry for them.” 

“Tf I have anything to forgive you, 
husband, I forgive it freely. Will you say 
as much to me?” 

“‘ Well, I am nota fellow to bear malice, 
you know; but you have put me in a very 
unpleasant position, Ella. I really don’t 








“Not so much it seems, madam, but 


know what I ought to do. Whether we 
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ought not to be married again, for one thing. 
Yet what would people say then?” 

“ Surely that will be unnecessary, dear 
Cecil.” She did not like to tell him that 
her uncle had taken precautions beforehand 
to ascertain that her marriage was legal. 
That would seem now to have been like a 
conspiracy against him. 

“ Well, I will think over all that, while 
I am away,” said he. 

“Then you must go to-morrow, dear 
Cecil, must you ?” 

It seemed so hard to her that he was 
going to leave her now, before she could 
make up to him, as it were, for the wrong 
she had done him; a week hence, when 
she had won him over to forgive her, she 
could have borne to part with him; but 
now, he would leave her with this wound 
to his self love only half healed, with his 
mind still filled with bitter thoughts of her. 

“Of course I must go, Ella. I have pro- 
mised my father to doso; and though lam 
not that model of filial obedience that you 
of all people would have me to be——” 

“Yes, Cecil, that is true,” she put in 
quickly. ‘But you should not reproach 
me with it. The misery that I had brought 
upon myself—for I was miserable when- 
ever I thought of it—by my quarrel with 
my father, made me all the more solicitous 
to keep you on good terms with yours. I 
would have done everything—short of 
giving you up—to reconcile you to him; 
and in having accomplished that, I feel 
I have done something to mitigate my 
grievous fault. What wretchedness would 
have been yours if that kind old man, 
who loves you better than aught else in 
the world—though at times he may cross 
your will—had said to you, ‘ You shall 
never more be son of mine.’ My father 
once loved me as dearly, Cecil.” 

“And yet—being a Juxon—you never 
intend to set eyes upon him again.” 

“TI should not dare to speak to him, 
Cecil, unless he spoke to me; but I have 
seen him.” Here she dropped her voice. “‘It 
was he}whom we met at Furness Abbey.” 

“Oh, that was he, wasit? Iremember 
how you were put out; you said it was 
the Furness air that had affected you. A 
fib or two, however, more or less, is no 
great matter to you.” 

“Cecil, you are hard upon me. I have 
not beemjhard upon you, when you have 
said things that were not quite true for 
your own purposes. Nay, I do not re- 





proach you; your conscience tells you, or 
should tell you, what I mean. I have 
confessed my fault—my crime, if you will 
have it so.” _ 

“ Not altogether voluntarily, however,” 
answered Cecil dryly. 

“That is true ; but take the pain of the 
rack into consideration, and even an ex- 
torted confession should count for some- 
thing for the poor wretch who makes it. 
Husband, I have been on the rack for 
months, tortured with the fear of the 
exposure that has come at last—to-day. 
In judging me, or rather in meting out 
my sentence, remember what I have 
suffered. You say you are not one to bear 
malice, and I do believe it.” 

“Well, of course I’m not. When the 
eggs are broken, and the milk is spilt, 
there’s nothing to be done, that I can see, 
but to wipe it up, and look, or try to look, 
as if nothing had happened.” 

It was not a romantic way of expressing 
pardon, but Ella was grateful enough to 
have obtained it in any form. She put 
her hands upon his shoulders, and lifted up 
her face to his. ‘“ Kiss me, darling, and 
say I am forgiven.” 

“Well, there then ;” and he kissed her. 

It was not the sort of kiss to which Ella 
had been accustomed from him, but he 
did it. Her story had been told, and her 
apology had, after a fashion, been accepted. 
Anyone who has looked forward for months 
to an “operation” knows what a relief it 
is to have got it over, no matter how; to 
find one is alive after it; and, above all, 
that it has not to be gone through again. 
It had not-been a very successful one in 
Ella’s case, but she had reason to be thank- 
ful for small mercies. ‘‘ There will be no 
secret between my‘darling and me hence- 
forth,” thought she that night, and thanked 
Heaven for it. 

In this, poor soul, she was doomed to be 
most grievously mistaken ; but it is said, 
and I believe is truly said, that Heaven is 
never thanked in vain. 
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